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From Publisher—To You 


EGINNING next week, with the 

B January 4 issue, you will receive 

the larger Outlook of which 

brief mention has already been made in 
this column, , 


Fh,’ Sahtonrameed we are very ‘much 
interested to know just what you 
will think of it. Some new names and 
many old familiar ones will appear— 
Sherwood Anderson, Ruth Suckow, 
Charles Merz, Adachi Kinnosuke, Har- 
riet Eager Davis, Henry F. Pringle, Eu- 
gene Bonner, Thomas H. Gammack, 
Lawrence F, Abbott; the list is fairly 
long. 


O put it briefly, there willbe pages 

that will interest the musical world 

and the nursery world; pages for people 
who are literarily inclined or whose pre- 
dilections are for politics or finance; 
articles for those who are interested in 
human nature and in the theatre; and 
cartoons for those who want to know 
about the Old World as well as the New. 


O do this, of course, the editorial 

staff of The Outlook has been 
enlarged. In order to make a varied 
magazine, many minds have been added 
to those with which Outlook readers are 
already familiar. From our standpoint, 
each person is more than usually intelli- 
gent as well as closely in touch with the 
exceedingly diverse elements which go to 
make up the American scene today. 
From their varied contacts with ideas, 
personalities, and events are springing 
the subjects on which we are asking the 
best-qualified writers to present their 
views to you in the form of articles. 


N the sense that this adds color and 

variety and freshness of point of 
view to an established editorial sincerity, 
the magazine has a new policy. It will 
result, we think, in interesting you more 
and more as time goes on and we make 
into a reality in these pages the things 
we hope to see here. 


ARTICULARLY we are hopeful 

that you will feel as we do about 
Adachi Kinnosuke’s exceedingly beauti- 
ful essays on what might be called “A 
Japanese Childhood.” At the risk of be- 
ing considered fulsome, we will go so far 
as to say that we have read nothing that 
is so close to genuine literature on this 
theme since Lafcadio Hearn ceased 
writing. The first one will appear in the 





Index and title-page for Volume 147 (September 7-December 28, 1927) of The Outlook, printed separately for binding, 
will be furnished gratis, on application, to any reader who desires them for this purpose 


January 4 issue. F. R. B. 
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Courtesy the Arts Publishing Corporation 
THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS 


This picture by Peter Bruegel the elder, the Flemish painter (circa 1550), hangs in the National Gallery in 
London. Part of its interest lies in the fact that Bruegel is a strong influence with many modern painters 
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Colonel Lindbergh 
Captures Mexico 


‘[* say that Lindbergh’s flight and 


visit to Mexico have been nota- 

ble and successful is a weak and 
colorless understatement: Mexico offi- 
cially has been pleased; the Mexican 
people have had a joyous time; we at 
home have read every word about Lind- 
bergh we could find; the world at large 
has been stirred even as it was by his 
New York-to-Paris flight. As Kipling’s 
Kim was “the little brother-of the 
world,” so our Lindbergh is accepted as 
the tall, somewhat shy, immensely com- 
petent, and typically American world’s 
brother. 

Americans certainly like a man who 
does his job without brag and without 
apology. 

In this non-stop flight of 2,300 miles 
in 27 hours, the culmination of the 
35,000 miles flown by Lindbergh in his 
Spirit of St. Louis, he had no easy 
time. a 

His take-off at Washington was ter- 
ribly difficult, but he didn’t grouse about 
it to anybody; the public didn’t realize 
the fact until Major Burwell, command- 
ing officer at Bolling Field, remarked: 
“That’s more than just skill, That 
lad uses his head all of the time. 
That was the greatest take-off I ever 
saw.” 

The weather conditions were bad, and 
he mildly admitted without fuss that 
“flying blind” was “far from pleasant,” 
and that parts of Mexico made “a bad 
country to play around in;” when his 
journey exceeded his time schedule a lit- 
tle, he laughed at himself for losing his 
way—Something went wrong, and I 
guess it was me.” But an expert said: 
“Lindbergh, lost in one of the most diffi- 
cult topographical regions in the world 
from an airman’s standpoint, came out 
of it calmly. He found himself, and 


says it is nothing, It is one of the most 
wonderful things any airman has ever 
done,” 
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No wonder President Coolidge, when 
asked what message to Mexico Lind- 
bergh carried, said, “Lindbergh is his 
own message.” 


‘« A Good Time Was Had 
by All” ‘ 
A Lways Colonel Lindbergh possessed 
what one writer truly calls the “un- 
awareness of self,” which is the true kind 
of modesty. So it was natural for him 
to shrink from being called an ambassa- 
dor of peace, but when it became evi- 
dent that the peoples and the countries 
did so regard him he expressed simple 
pleasure that anything he could do 
should help make Mexico and America 
friendly. 

What Lindbergh most likes is to fly; 
what he is most interested in is the ad- 
vance of aviation. His tour about the 
country did much in this direction; his 
flight to Mexico and proposed flight to 
Central America will do more yet. The 
possibilities of commercial and mail 
aviation to the south are unbounded. 
When Lindbergh asked,,his mother to 
join him in Mexico City he said: “If she 
wishes to fly down, I would be glad to 
have her do it. I feel that it is just as 
safe as traveling on the train, and much 
more comfortable.” That shows to what 
a sound and safe stage flying has come. 
Lindbergh’s mission to Mexico will 
enormously increase the interest in this 
extension of practical aviation as a new 
vehicle for speedy transportation. 

It has been a time of festival in Mex- 
ico; instead of torn-up paper the people 
have strewn our special ambassador’s 
way with flowers; he has seen their show 
places, their schools, their dances, their 
bull-fight too, for, as he quietly re- 
marked, “I think the Mexican people 
are perfectly capable of selecting their 
own national sport.” 

Lindbergh has had a good time; Mex- 
ico has. had a good time; we have had a 


good time; somehow good times seem 
to spring up wherever our young avia- 


tor goes, 


Number 17 


Officers ot the Senate 


HE Republicans have organized the 
Senate of the Seventieth Congress 
with Senator Moses, of New Hampshire, 
as President pro tempore, Edwin P. 
Thayer as Secretary, and David S. 
Barry as Sergeant-at-Arms. The Demo- 
crats went through the formality of 
presenting Senator Pittman, of Nevada, 
for President pro tempore and, with 
strength seven or eight short of what it 
might have been, voted for him. 

There had been some expectation that 
the Democrats would make a real fight 
on Mr. Barry because of his refusal, 
after adjournment of the last Congress, 
to serve subpcenas in the Vare case. But 
Senator Reed, of Missouri, Chairman of 
the special Committee which had the 
Vare case in charge, said he believed that 
Mr. Barry sincerely doubted the author- 
ity of the Committee to proceed with the 
investigation, and that he, as Chairman 
of the Committee, had no complaint to 
make of Mr. Barry’s action. 

Senator Moses, as Chairman pro tem- 
pore, continues to wear an honor which 
imposes less actual work than it did in 
the now somewhat remote past. Vice- 
President Dawes sticks closely to the job 
of presiding over the Senate, as Vice- 
President Coolidge did before him, and 
Vice-President Marshall before Vice- 
President Coolidge. A period of almost 
fifteen years has elapsed since a Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate had a 
chance to shine. 

Without emolument and without work 
to be done, the office of President pro 
tempore of the Senate is none the less an 
honor that men covet. 


State Rights Weaken 
Down South 


HE decline of State rights doctrine 
in the South is to be measured 
anew in the almost unanimous support 
of the Southern Senators for the motion 


denying the oath of office to Frank L. 
Smith, of Illinois, and William S. Vare, 


of Pennsylvania. 
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Yet if ever there was a case for pure 
State rights doctrine to air its consis- 
tency and do its bit for keeping alive the 
principle of local sovereignty, the Vare- 
Smith affair offers it. The people of 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, knowing prac- 
tically as much about the primary cam- 
paign scandals of these gentlemen as the 
people of the United States Senate 
know today, chose to elect them to the 
Senate by overwhelming majorities. 
They are Constitutionally eligible as to 
age and citizenship. Whatever their 
offenses to taste and political morals, 
they have committed no felonies for 
which State or Federal indictments 
could be returned. To refuse them ad- 
mission, then, is simply to say that the 
Senate, and not the people of the States, 
is sovereign in the question of who shall 
serve as representatives in the upper 
house of Congress. 

The consistent State rights view 
would, of course, be that, while Illinois 
and Pennsylvania doubtless ought to 
have better primary laws, that was their 
own business, and that they had a right 
to be represented in the Senate by any 
individuals they chose to elect who were 
not disqualified by the explicit prohibi- 
tions of the Constitution. But all this 
to the grandsons of “Confederate briga- 
diers” now in Congress means no more 
apparently than a speech from the 
throne to the Bulgarian Sobranje. State 
rights do not seem to count against a 


chance to fasten the guilt of primary 
scandals on the Republicans and to reg- 
ister moral indignation against corrup- 
tion, 

What are State rights among friends? 


The Tiger Is a 
Crafty Beast 


| plesage news came out of Tam- 
many Hall in Fourteenth Street. 
It hinted at a move to the high-hat pre- 
eincts of upper Park Avenue: The most 
favorable interpretation was that “the 
boys” had been persuaded to give Judge 
Olvany, their chieftain, a safer, more 
appropriate setting for the silk hat which 
he wears as nonchalantly as any man. 

Just a bit of strategy, that report. 
The new Wigwam is to be set up two 
blocks west and three blocks north—in 
Union Square, at the northeast corner of 
Seventeenth Street. The earlier state- 
ment, it was explained, was merely de- 
signed to baffle speculators until the deal 
for the chosen site had been consum- 
mated. 

Architect’s plans specify early colo- 
nial treatment of the Tiger’s lair. Broad 
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windows will look out on the benches 
where the derelicts huddle, and on the 
pool which in summer is the old swim- 
ming-hole of the children of the East 
Side. Gazing down upon such scenes, 
the Sachems will not be likely to forget 
the source of Democratic majorities. 





Underwood & Underwood 


Henry L. Stimson, the new Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands 


(See page 523) 


The decision to stay in sight and hear- 
ing of the “L” and the nickelodeons of 


Fourteenth Street shows that the Tiger 


did not lose his cunning when Dick 
Croker and Charlie Murphy died, 


9 


Good Talk 
A! the close of the year the econ- 


omists and financiers survey the 
production of the past twelve months 
and tell us what forms of manufacture 
are advancing, what are falling behind, 
what captains of industry have been suc- 
cessful leaders, and what may be our 
hopes or fears for the future. It is in 
this spirit that we welcome a little book 
on “Conversation,” just published by 
the Macmillan Company, from the pen 
of Henry W. Taft, Esq., of the New 
York bar. Mr. Taft, who is a brother 
of ex-President and Chief Justice Taft, 
begins by calling attention to the pre- 
vailing impression that the art of con- 
versation, of good talk, has steadily 
declined in this country. This is an ap- 
propriate season to take stock of the sit- 
uation, to ask ourselves whether this is 
an art that should be preserved, and, if 
so, what we are going to do about it, 


Possibly as an art—not, of course, as 
a vocal method of communicating statis- 
tics about golf, stocks, oil wells, public 
utilities, the price of corn or beef on the 
hoof, and the difficulties of getting a de- 
pendable bootlegger, in which capacity 
conversation will doubtless always be 
highly useful, but as an art—conversa- 
tion may have passed into the limbo of 
the wax candle, the periwig, the ruffled 
shirt, and the four-horse stage-coach. 
This is the age of the radio, the movie, 
the airplane, and mass production, A 
conversation in the Ford factory is as 
impossible as it was delightful in the 
atelier Delaroche. The passenger in an 
airplane is forever estopped from. the 
quips and comments exchanged between 
the man in the box seat and Tony Wel- 
ler. 

Mr. Taft, however, is hopeful, and 
points out some methods by which the 
art of conversation may yet be saved. 
Whether we can ever produce again in 
this country such leaders in the art as 
Cardinal Gibbons or Joseph H. Choate 
or William M. Evarts or Charles C. 
Beaman or Dr. Weir Mitchell or Gen- 
eral William T, Sherman, whom Mr. 
Taft rates “among the best conversa- 
tionalists I ever met,” is a grave ques- 
tion. General Sherman certainly knew 
both the wit and force of brevity. It is 
not yet forgotten that he put an end to 
talk about his possibilities as a Presiden- 
tial candidate by saying: “If nominated, 


I will not accept; if elected, I will not 
serve.” Those who enjoy a four-handed 
game of talk as well as a four-handed 
game of bridge will read Mr, Taft’s 
essay with pleasure. 

“For,” said wise old Montaigne, “the 


most fruitful and natural exercise of the 
mind, in my opinion, is conversation; I 
find the use of it more sweet than any 
other action of life.” 


Irresponsible Journalism 


jc nen not even William Randolph 
Hearst, believes that Senators Bo- 
rah, Norris, Heflin, and La Follette re- 
ceived any money from the Mexican 
Treasury, despite the publication by 
Hearst papers of what purported to be 
official documents showing that $1,215,- 
000 left the Mexican Treasury for pay- 
ment to four United States Senators and 
Mr. Hearst’s testimony that the four 
Senators here named are the four whose 
names appeared on those documents. 
There are some who believe that some 
sum of money was extracted from the 
Mexican Treasury under this pretext. 
There are others who believe that all of 
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the documents were complete and rather 


clumsy forgeries. 

With the question of wrong-doing by 
United States Senators out of considera- 
tion, the question that remains is 
whether or not the Mexican Government 
sought by illegitimate propaganda to in- 
fluence opinion in the United States. 
Mexican officials have denied in toto the 
charges and the existence of the docu- 
ments, 

A special Committee of the Senate, 
headed by Senator Reed, of Pennsylva- 
nia, has undertaken a thorough investi- 
gation. If this Committee finds that the 
documents were forgeries, it can clear 
the reputation, not merely of the four 
Senators, but of a neighboring Govern- 
ment. If the Committee should find 
that the documents are genuine, it may 
be able to do nothing about it. 

Involved in this affair, however, is an- 
other matter of very grave import. It 
is that of the freedom of journals and 
journalists to traduce the good name of 
public men. 

Mr. Hearst, the first witness to be 
brought before the Committee, testified 
that he did not believe the Senators 
named received any money, yet that he 
did believe the documents were genuine. 
The practice of conscientious journalism, 
one would think, would have impelled 
Mr. Hearst to see that a similar state- 
ment was made in his newspapers when 
the documents were published. 


If the work of this Committee does 
anything toward curbing irresponsible 
journalism in the United States, one 
Senatorial investigation, at least, will 
have been worth while, 


Death Revives 
a Thrilling Story 


HE recent death of Ellen M. Stone 

calls vividly to mind American ex- 
citement and indignation when, twenty- 
six years ago, the news came that Miss 
Stone, an American missionary-teacher, 
had been seized, with another woman, a 
Bulgarian pastor’s wife, by brigands 
near the line between Macedonia and 
Bulgaria. 

The two women were hurried into a 
mountain fastness. Miss Stone asked 
why they were seized. The answer was: 
“We have taken you for money. We 
need money for our revolution, and you 
come from a rich country which will pay 
a large ransom.” 

They asked $100,000, and got, in the 
end, about $65,000, raised by popular 
subscription in America. During their 
six months’ captivity Miss Stone and 
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Wide World 








Colonel Lindbergh being greeted by Governor Alvarez on his arrival in Mexico City 
(See page 515) 


Mrs, Tsilka (who gave birth to a child 
while a prisoner) were treated kindly 
and well fed. The head bandit said: 
“You were both very well when we took 
you, and we intend to keep you so. Be- 
sides, there is no ransom for a dead 


captive.” 

In this case the safety of these women 
was the paramount feeling in all hearts. 
We said, in effect, “Get the women out, 
and demand reparation later.” 

Almost anything could happen in the 


Near East in those days; but when 


Morocco heard the ultimatum, ‘“Perdi- 


caris alive or Raisuli dead,” we got Per- 
dicaris, we paid nothing, and we recov- 
ered damages. 


At Fifty and at Seventy-five 


HE statement has been made many 
times in recent years that American 
newspapers have become standardized, 
as alike as the proverbial peas in a pod. 
And that is true—but not quite. 

The city of Washington, surfeited 
with excitement, recently had in addition 
to all the rest two newspaper birthday 
anniversaries within a week. 

The “Post,” fifty years old, got out a 
special edition of somewhat more than 
two hundred pages, with pictures un- 
numbered and endless columns of re- 
counted exploits. 

The “Star’s” birthday, coming half a 


week or so later, was celebrated in a 
one-column box which said: 
75 Years Ago 
Today 
The Evening Star 
Began Publication 


In Washington, 


The fringe of boastful youth persists 
at fifty, but sedate achievement speaks 
at seventy-five, 


A Comet for Christmas ? 
atin ahead of time on the fu- 


ture performance of a comet, the 
most fickle of all heavenly bodies, is 
what the editors are forced to do several 
days before the recently discovered 
Skjellerup’s Comet swings up into posi- 
tion where it may be seen from the 
northern hemisphere. If by the time 
this issue of The Outlook has reached 
the reader the comet has turned out to 
be a fizzle, it will be the reader’s turn to 
laugh. For comets are quite as tem- 
peramental as opera singers—they often 
flatly refuse to perform in the manner 
predicted. A comet may approach the 
sun with a perfectly good tail, and then, 
after passing round the sun, curl up that 
showy member and sulk, showing to no 
better advantage than a small star. Or 
it may reverse that action—or even fall 
into the sun. 
Skjellerup’s Comet, so called because 
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an amateur astronomer of that name 
discovered it from Australia on Decem- 
ber 3, must go through life in future 
with an unpronounceable name—unpro- 
nounceable, that is, for those who do not 
know that the “j” is sounded about like 
a “y;” for it is the rule among astron- 
omers that the discoverer of a new 
comet, be he astronomer or otherwise, 
may write on it a “keep off the grass” 
sign for all time; no other name will 
ever be substituted for his. 

There are a number of self-schooled 
specialists in comet finding, not all pro- 
fessional astronomers by any means, 
who spend hours and hours at the tele- 
scope sweeping the sky in great system- 
atic arcs in search of these intruders. 

Comet seeking is one of the few re- 
maining cases in which the modern as- 
tronomer uses his eye instead of the 
photographic plate. 


What’s in a Comet P 


+ igs newspapers have kept the reader 
in daily touch with the comet 
which is now speeding away from the 
sun at a rapid rate. 

Usually a comet consists of three 
parts: a comparatively small nucleus of 
loose matter; a very large visible head 
or coma, chiefly of luminous gases, sur- 
rounding that nucleus; and a tail, gen- 
erally millions of miles in length. 

Everybody knows that a comet’s tail 
is about as near to nothing at all as 
could be imagined, but the actual nu- 
cleus is almost as much of a vacuum. 
Imagine a cubic mile of space peopled 
only by a dozen pebbles of stone or 
metal no larger than cherries—that is a 
sample cubic mile of a comet’s nucleus. 
Yet if one gets down to figures, it works 
out that a “traveling gravel bank” of 
that sort, say the great Halley’s Comet, 
whose nucleus was twenty-five miles in 


diameter, would contain enough of these . 


lumps to weigh 25,000,000 tons! For 
long years millions of these little com- 
panionate bodies have been moving in 
general unison through space, but occa- 
sionally the particles have bumped one 
another, a tiny bit has been bumped off 
each piece, and these particles travel 
along with the rest, since there is no air 
in space to check their progress, until 
they approach the sun. 

Then a striking thing happens: those 
of the particles which are so small 
that the pressure of sunlight against 
them outbalances their gravitative force 
are literally pushed out behind, forming 
the tail; and the odd thing is that when 
the comet gets around the sun and re- 
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turns toward outer space again these tail 
particles are “blown” out in front of it, 
not behind, by the same force. It is as 
if a running man’s coat-tails were to fly 
out in front of him. 

For more information about comets 
the interested reader may well turn to 
some text-book, like the new and de- 
tailed astronomy of Russell, Dugan, and 
Stewart, of Princeton. 


An Efficient, but Not Too Wise 
a House 


W™ less than two weeks of the 
session behind it, the House of 
Representatives had passed the Tax Re- 
duction Bill. Such prompt action is an- 
other indication of the at least compara- 
tive efficiency of the more numerous 
house of Congress. 

It is estimated that the bill will, if it 
becomes law as it passed the House, re- 
duce receipts by $289,770,000, whereas 
officials of the Treasury Department had 
said that the greatest reduction which 
could safely be made was $225,000,000. 
The Ways and Means Committee re- 
ported a bill which provided for reduc- 
tions exceeding this sum but by less 
than $8,000,000. The items providing 
for additional reductions of almost $60,- 
000,000 went in as amendments offered 
from the floor. 

If the House will not accept the 
Treasury’s estimates of the taxes needed 
to balance the Budget, then it must be 
prepared to go below the Budget Bu- 
reau’s estimate of expenditures, After 
everything has been said, however, in 
favor of accepting the Treasury esti- 
mates, something remains to be said for 
the provision of the Constitution that 
legislation for the raising of revenue 
shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Members of Congress con- 
tend that this means something more 
than that a tax bill shall be first intro- 
duced in the lower house. 

The House has not been wise in ignor- 
ing the recommendations of the Treas- 
ury; but its right to ignore them might 
become, under other circumstances, a 
duty. 


The Dragon Lashes the Red Bear 


aaoewre hold on the Nationalist 
movement in China, which has 
been slipping for some time, seems 
finally to be broken. 

On December 11 General Chiang Kai- 
shek, who has just been made head of 
the Nationalist Party, declared that he 
would seek unity among the factions in 





the party and the friendship of foreign 
Powers with the possible exception of 
Soviet Russia. He criticised the Soviets 
for seeking to win advantage for them- 
selves through intrigue in China, and 
urged the other foreign nations—partic- 
ularly the United States—to take new 
steps for the revision of their treaties 
with China. 

At the same time a Communist faction 
was attempting to establish control of 
Canton, where the Nationalist move- 
ment began under the leadership of the 
late Sun Yat-sen. On December 12 the 
news was that the radicals were in con- 
trol of the southern city and were circu- 
lating hand-bills denouncing Chiang 
Kai-shek, 

Two days later, on December 14, 
loyal Nationalist troops had regained 
command and were gradually restoring 
order after a period of rioting and loot- 
ing almost unprecedented even in China. 
And in Shanghai, the Vice-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Chiang’s administra- 
tion at Nanking was telling the foreign 
residents that the Nationalists were 
“thoroughly fed up with Communist 
activities.” China, he said, was at the 
crossroads of a decision between a Soviet 
and an Anglo-Saxon democratic form of 
government. 

On December 15 the Nanking Nation- 
alist Government severed all relations 
with Soviet Russia, ordered Soviet diplo- 
matic, consular, financial, and trade 
agents to withdraw from Nationalist ter- 
ritory within seven days. Risings like 
the Canton Communist rebellion, it was 
announced, had been plotted in other 
important Nationalist centers. 

On December 16, in the course of a 
ruthless round-up of radicals in southern 
China, it was rumored that the Soviet 
Vice-Consul at Canton had been killed. 
Soviet subjects desiring to stay in China 
were required to register with National- 
ist authorities. 

On December 17 Moscow transmitted 
a note to Nanking, denying the charges 
against Soviet representatives and de- 
nouncing the “so-called Nationalist Gov- 
ernment” as “under the control of gen- 
erals influenced by foreign imperialistic 
Powers.” 

So ends another chapter of the story 
of Bolshevik propaganda in the Far 
East. 


A Fixed Sum for War Damages 


PARKER GILBERT, the young Amer- 

* ican Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments, has re-echoed the American 
contention at the Paris Peace Conference 
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that a fixed sum should be set for Ger- 
man war damages to the Allies. 

In a highly significant concluding 
paragraph in his annual report, just pub- 
lished, he says: “As time goes on and 
practical experience accumulates, it be- 
comes always clearer that neither the 
reparation problem nor the other prob- 
lems depending upon it will be finally 
solved until Germany has been given a 
definite task to perform on her own re- 
sponsibility, without foreign supervision 
and without transfer protection.” 

This, says Mr. Gilbert, is the princi- 
pal lesson to be drawn from the past 
three years. It is one to which Ameri- 
cans will need to give thought. For Mr. 
Gilbert’s contention on this point out- 
weighs in practical concern to the United 
States everything that he says regarding 
Germany’s punctual fulfillment of the 
Dawes Plan, as well as his denial of the 
thesis of certain American banks that 
foreign loans for German private enter- 
prises take precedence over the German 
Government’s obligations abroad. 

France has already indicated a will- 
ingness to see German reparations set at 
a fixed amount, if it should come to be 
accepted that all international indebted- 
ness left by the World War forms a hin- 
drance to good economic and political 
relations among the nations and that a 
general readjustment is necessary. What 
is meant, obviously, is the war debts, 
Other allies would undoubtedly fall into 
line. 

It is impossible here to comment on 
this whole question; but it is important 
now to record this statement by the most 
important American financial figure in 
Europe, which is certain to be the basis 
of widespread discussion in the new 
year. 


Writs Replace Bayonets 
epseeunpiie calm fell upon the tur- 


* 


bulent sea of Oklahoma’s civil war . 


between Governor and Legislature when 
Governor Johnston ceased to rely upon 
troops and put his lawyers to the van. 

The legislators insist on their right to 
call themselves into extra session; the 
Governor and the State Supreme Court 
(his court, say his enemies) declare the 
law (it was not an amendment to the 
Constitution, as we stated last week) 
unconstitutional, chiefly because the 
Court held that only an amendment 
could take away from the Governor his 
sole right to convene extra sessions of 
the Legislature, 

The Senators, allowed to sit by suf- 
ferance, and not as of right in the Capi- 
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tol, and thus freed from what it termed 
“the embarrassing position of being 
barred by bayonets from our meeting- 
place,” assembled for the trial of tHe 
Governor on charges of various alleged 
illegal and more or less nefarious acts. 
The Governor has issued a spirited 





Keystone 
Governor Johnston, of Oklahoma 


counter-attack, from which we quote 
three cogent sentences: 

Not a single chamber of commerce, 
not a single civic organization, not a 
single body of churchmen, not a sin- 
gle political organization, not a sin- 
gle business institution in Oklahoma, 
not a single bar association urged any 
session of the Legislature. But with 
the voice of a united people, these 
organizations have asked me to refuse 
the demand. There is not a single 
plausible reason for a special session 
of the Legislature. 


The Owens case has played an impor- 
tant part in this controversy. Owens, 
an oil operator, was elected to the Legis- 
lature after a campaign consisting chiefly 
or solely of attacks on the Supreme 
Court and charging the Court with fraud 
and favoritism. In the Legislature 
Owens continued his attacks. He was 
convicted of contempt of the Supreme 
Court and was sentenced to one year in 
jail. He was released by the Court of 
Appeals, on the ground that the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court were disquali- 
fied because of prejudice. This case has 
now been appealed to the Federal Dis- 
trict Court. Meanwhile Justice Riley, 
of the Supreme Court, sued Owens and 





the Tulsa “ World” for libel, with the 
result that the jury brought in a verdict 
giving Justice Riley the small sum of 
$100. 

Under all this attack and counter- 
attack the political air in the State nick- 
named “Sooner” is too hot for calm 
judgment. But the people of Oklahoma 
refuse to be stampeded. 

Even the charge that the Governor’s 
lady secretary is a Rosicrucian has not 
led to gun-play. 


The S-4 


A this issue of The Outlook goes 
to press it seems all but impossi- 
ble that the six then living members 
of the crew of the submarine S—4 
should be rescued. In Provincetown 
Bay a strong gale is running, the cold 
is severe, communication with the 
boats near the S—4 is suspended. If 
they die, the grimness of the tragedy is 
deepened by the fact that these men 
perished after they had made their plight 
known by spelling out their plea for help 
with hammer blows. 

Yet the story of S-5, which crashed 
in a nose-dive in 1920, might make any 
rescue seem possible. Her sailors crept 
to the top of the projecting stern, drilled 
a small hole and put out a sailor’s shirt 
as a flag. It was seen, and eventually 
the engineer of a steamship bored with 
his own hands (he dared not use a 
flame) a circle of fifty small holes, pa- 
tiently cut the spaces between with a 
cold-chisel, lifted the metal out with a 
crowbar (like the top of a tin can) and 
the men got out alive after two days’ 
imprisonment. 

The S—4, with forty-five men and 
officers, sank outside Provincetown Har- 
bor on December 17 after a collision 
with the Coast Guard destroyer the 
Paulding. Where was the tender which 
is supposed to. guard the submarine 
when it rises, as in this case, to the 
surface? The only answer given is that 
“for some reason today she remained in 
Provincetown Harbor.” Another ques- 
tion has been asked: Why have not sub- 
marines been provided with exterior iron 
hooks ‘or loops to aid the raising by 
chains, as urged by the officer who was 
most active in raising the S-51 two years 
ago? 

These and all other problems involved 
will doubtless be scrutinized by the na- 
val court of inquiry. No one should be 
accused recklessly, but the country will 
demand searching and convincing an- 
swers. 

The lost members of the crew of S—4 
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died for their country as truly as if they 
had been killed in battle. 


The Protestant Issue in England 


| ty is in crude terms that it is best to 
state the issue which today threatens 
to rend in twain the Church of England 
as by law established. For nearly four 
centuries High, Low, and Broad Church- 
men have found it possible to use the 
Prayer-Book which embodied the Eliza- 
bethan Compromise. But, according to 
many prophets, the Compromise is 
breaking down over an attempt to re- 
vise the Prayer-Book; and if this be 
really the fact, then the Church has now 
to decide, one way or the other, whether 
its face is set towards Catholicism of 
the Roman type or towards the Protes- 
tantism embodied in the Baptist, Meth- 
odist, and Presbyterian communions. Is 
the Anglican episcopacy to be pre- 
Reformation in temper and practice or 
post-Reformation? 

If England, indeed the English-speak- 
ing world, is today aroused over this 
issue, the reason is that the Church thus 
distressed is a state Church, It is the 
Church of the royal family, of the an- 
cient universities and schools, of West- 
minster Abbey and the Cathedrals, of 
the army, the navy, of Parliament, the 
prison and the poorhouse. The prelates 
of the Church sit in the House of Lords 
and crown the King on his accession. It 
is the requirement that the monarch be 
a communicant of the Established 
Church that guarantees the Protestant 
succession. Moreover, it is this same 
Church that presides over much urban 
and most rural education of children, 
paid for out of the public taxes; and to 
surrender the Church to the Catholic 
party within it is thus a proposal of vital 
significance to the British people. In- 
deed, the situation is of a vital interest 
to the Anglican episcopacy throughout 
the world. It is at Lambeth Palace that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has re- 
ceived conferences of bishops from the 
United States and all the British posses- 
sions, 

Whether a surrender to Rome is 
really involved in the Prayer-Book as 
revised has been a matter of opinion. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury stoutly 
denies the allegation, and if it were not 
for one circumstance he would have a 
good deal of reason on his side. It is 
true that the revision includes a few 
lines of prayer for the happiness of the 
beloved dead, a concession to the sorrow 
of war with which it is not easy to quar- 
tel. Otherwise, many of the changes— 
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Thomas Eadie, the diver, who communicated with the six men in the sunken 
S-4, preparing to investigate the depths 


in any event, of optional use—are mani- 
fest enrichments. It is not a mitigation 
of the rigors in the Athanasian Creed 
nor is it the omission of the word “obey” 
from the Order of Matrimony that has 
provoked the present emotions. 

The fight is, frankly, over the Com- 
munion Service. 


The State Overrules the Church 


its the Low Churchman the standard 
procedure on Sunday morning 
should be Matins or Morning Prayer 
and the sermon. To the High Church- 
man no such service is adequate unless it 
culminates in the Eucharist. To exalt 
the Eucharist into the predominance 
conceded by Rome to the mass—this is 
the object of the change in the Prayer- 
Book that has aroused England. 

The Communion Service, therefore, 
has been rearranged and elaborated. 
Even in the prayer of consecration there 
are changes to be regarded as significant. 
Yet if the case had ended even there the 
crisis might have blown over. What 
threatens to split the Church is a single 


. 


page of italicized rubric in which there is 
permitted the reservation of the sacra- 
ment. It is this page that has undone 
the Elizabethan Compromise and pro- 
voked scenes of unusual excitement at 
Westminster, ending in the rejection of 
the revision by the House of Commons. 

The plea is that the sacrament is to 
be reserved, not for adoration in the 
Church, but for use in the sick-room. 
The reply of the Protestants is that the 
one use will lead to the other use, and 
that the Anglo-Catholics, in their hearts, 
intend it to be so. Be that as it may, 
a broader issue is now challenged. 
Whether the revised Prayer-Book be 
wise or unwise, at least it was accepted 
by the Church at her ordained councils. 
The Church has been overruled, there- 
fore, by the State. The temporal power 
has vetoed the spiritual decision. 

That a movement towards disestab- 
lishment has already been started is 
obvious. Whether it will take effect 
cannot yet be said. 

An alternative would be the secession 
of extreme Anglo-Catholics to Rome. 
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Questions that Nobody Wants 
to Ask 


F it should wake up some fine morning soon to learn that, 
I after all, there would be no Presidential election next 

year, we guess that the country, on the whole, would be 
pretty well content. The only thing in politics that arouses 
general interest is the possibility that the present political 
calm may be ruffled by the breezy emergence of the pic- 
turesque and impressive personality of the Governor of New 
York. And even about his figure the two chief issues that 
circulate—prohibition and the relation of Church to State— 
are not in any sense issues between the parties. The country 
seems to be content to remain cool—and prosperous—with 
Coolidge. It would if it could. 

Since it cannot—since it has to become heated by a Presi- 
dential election, and would have to, even if President Coolidge 
were to choose to run—what is it to become heated over? 

If Governor Smith is nominated by the Democrats, as seems 
now highly probable, some parts of the country and some 
masses of people will become very warm indeed. There is 
latent heat in the questions which the South is asking of 
Alfred E. Smith—questions reported in The Outlook three 
weeks ago—but even those questions had more to do with the 
temper and mind of Smith the man than with any large ques- 
tion of party policy. If Governor Smith were to drop out of 
the picture, those questions would disappear. The real test 
of what the country is thinking about politically would be 
questions directed to that at present unknown person, the 
Republican candidate. 

We volunteer the ungrateful task of asking him a few ques- 
tions. 

What will you do as President to purge the party and the 
Nation of the corruption proved by the oil lease cases and to 
see that that corruption does not recur? 

Did you know of it? What did you say about it or do 
about it when you first learned of it? What do you conceive 
to be the duty of a member of an Administration who is 
aware of the existence of such corruption—of one who has 
reason to believe that such corruption exists? 

Which do you believe to be the more urgent need of the 
country—the continuance of prosperity even with the possible 
sacrifice of civic consciousness, or the awakening of a moral 
sense of the citizenry to their obligations to the country and 
the country’s obligation to the rest of the world even though 
the awakening may be at some possible cost to prosperity? 

Do you believe that the Prohibition Amendment to the 
Constitution can be adequately enforced? If so, how? Can 
enforcement be facilitated by a modification of the Volstead 
Act? If prohibition cannot be adequately enforced, do you 
think the country should be content with inadequate enforce- 
ment, or should prohibition be abandoned? 

Do you believe that the Federal Government has a duty 
and opportunity to improve conditions of agriculture? If so, 
would you direct the efforts of the Government to helping the 
individual farmer to do individual farming more successfully, 
trying to retain as a valuable asset of the Nation the farm 
family and the farm home, or would you take the agricultural 
worker’s home out of its productive environment, abandon the 
attempt to preserve those qualities of individualism and self- 
reliance that have been characteristic of agriculture in the 
past, and have the Government aim at the transformation of 
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farming into an industry on a large scale like other great 
industries, giving it a corporate or other similar form and 
encouraging standardization and mass production? 

What would you do with the Mississippi River? Would 
you deal with it mainly for the purpose of protecting the lands 
subject to flood, charging to those lands a considerable part 
of the cost of protection; or would you make flood control a 
part of a more general scheme for the development of water- 
ways and the enlargement of the transportation facilities be- 
tween the interior and tide-water? 

What other methods besides the development of our water- 
ways would you employ to enable producers in the interior 
to reach their markets more easily? 

Will you urge such change in the law—and in the Constitu- 
tion, if need be—as will enable every newly elected President 
and Congress to take office more promptly? 

As the Washington treaty putting the battle fleets of Great 
Britain and America on a parity will have to be reconsidered 
during the next Presidential term, what program or policy will 
you recommend for the National defense, and especially for 
the Navy? 

Should the United States change its attitude toward the 
Philippines, and, if so, in what way—with a view chiefly 
toward more political autonomy or with a view chiefly toward 
economic development? 

Will you recommend an enlargernent of the executive de- 
partments at Washington, or will you follow a policy designed 
to reduce the dangers of bureaucracy? 

In view of the evident tendency of European countries to 
unite in a common rivalry with the United States, will you 
state briefly your policy toward a consolidating Europe? 

In view of the unrest in the Far East, what policy will you 
urge toward China? 

Do you advocate the recognition of the Soviet Government 
of Russia? If not, on what condition would you recognize it? 

Should the Government back up by force the property, and 
particularly the investments, of Americans abroad? 

Should the United States assume special obligations to 
Latin-American countries, in particular those lying between 
the United States and the Panama Canal, or should the United 
States treat those countries precisely as it would any others? 

What policy should the Government adopt with respect to 
the coming development of super-power? Nationally? ' Inter- 
nationally? 

We should like to ask one other question. We shall address 
this one, however, not to the candidate, but to our readers. 
If the candidate answers these questions with a yawn, is it 
perhaps because the country is still asleep? 


Christmas 


NCE a year we unite in paying homage to the intan- 
gible and invisible. 


Though it bears a Christian name, Christmas is a 
universal festival. It is the avowal of the common desire to 
believe in the dominant power of good will. Even the cynical 
join the rest of us in paying this homage, for in their very 
doubt whether the surging shoppers, and the laden postmen, 
and the community celebrations are pure expressions of the 
Christmas spirit they at least grudgingly attribute to the 
Christmas spirit a place higher than the expectation of favors 
to come. And, unlike other holidays, Christmas overflows 
into the days before and the days after. It is as if the spirit 
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of good will, once released from the inhibitions which com- 
monly confine it and allowed its freedom for a scant twenty- 
four hours, must burst the bonds of time. And thus freed, 
Christmas cannot be contained by dogma or creed. It insists 
on finding its way everywhere to its own. 

Is not this the essence of the spirit of him whose title this 
festival bears? Did he not refuse to be bound by dogma and 
ritual law? Did he not apply the test of successful life 
equally to Jewish fisherman and Roman centurion, to the 
Samaritan and the Levite? Did he not find that test of suc- 
cessful life, not in the tangible and visible things that men 
possess, but in the unseen and intangible good will—that is, 
a will to the good of others? 

It is this spirit that can deliver us from the two supersti- 
tions of materialism and asceticism; for it is equally supersti- 
tious to worship things as gods and to fear them as devils. In 
his essay “The Bayonet-Poker” the late Samuel McChord 
Crothers, whose recent death has stopped the pen of an essay- 
ist who mingled humor with his wisdom, wrote these words 
for a machine age: “Most of the gloomy prognostications 
which distress us arise from the habit of attributing to the 
thing a power for good or evil which belongs only to the per- 
son. It is one of the earliest forms of superstition. The 
anthropologist calls it ‘fetishism’ when he finds it among 
primitive peoples. When the same notion is propounded by 
advanced thinkers, we call it ‘advanced thought.’ We attribute 
to the Thing a malignant purpose and an irresistible potency, 
and we crouch before it as if it were our master. .. . We per- 
sonify our tools and machines, . . . and then as abject idolators 
we bow down before the works of our own hands.” And he 
lists our forts and guns, our corporations, our political ma- 
chine. 

Those who dread materialism are inclined to fly to asceti- 
cism. Those who scorn asceticism are inclined to lapse into 
materialism. In either case the real conqueror is the Thing— 
or, in our day, the Machine. Man may fool himself and boast 
with Shelley’s Ozymandias, “Look on my works, ye Mighty, 
and despair;” but he is slave of the thing—he is no longer 
master. 

It is in good will that man’s freedom lies. Without it fac- 
tories, armaments, governments, business organizations control 
him, menace his peace, and bind him to the slavery of machin- 
ery, and wars, and majorities, and money. But if he has good 
will he need neither worship nor fear the thing he has made. 

ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


Lindbergh Again 


season a winged messenger should be the bearer of good 
will between two nations. Charles Lindbergh carried in 
his airplane the most valuable freight any country can export. 
And, unlike other goods, the very conveyance of this to an- 
other land has enormously increased the amount of it at home. 
By a happy coincidence, too, this message has occurred at 
the very time when a newspaper proprietor has recklessly 
trafficked in ill will. The attempt, moreover, of Mr. Hearst’s 
principal newspaper to discredit Colonel Lindbergh’s flight to 
our neighboring republic by saying that “purely private con- 
cerns find that their advantage would be served by the 
despatch of this young American hero as an unofficial aero- 
nautical ambassador to Mexico,” seryes only by way of con- 
trast to make Charles Lindbergh’s achievement shine the 
brighter, 


L’ is by a most happy coincidence that at the Christmas 
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Controversy between nations arises, it is true, not primarily 
from ill will, but from conflicting interests. Good will alone 
cannot bring controversy to an end. But good will has every- 
thing to do with the way in which controversies can be settled. 
Lindbergh’s flight may not change a Mexican law or an Ameri- 
can claim; but it will affect the spirit in which Americans view 
Mexican law and Mexicans view American claims. Where 
there is a will there is a way. And Lindbergh has strength- 
ened the will. 


Colonel Stimson and the 
Philippines 


O direct: the affairs of a backward people is usually a 
thankless task. To do it in the face of a vocally 


strong opposition in their land and of much irrespon- 
sible criticism at home is twice as thankless. These double 
difficulties go with the office of Governor-General of the 
Philippine Islands, to which President Coolidge has appointed 
Henry L. Stimson. 

Last year Colonel Stimson visited his friend, Governor- 
General Wood, in Manila, and spent several months in per- 
sonal investigation of the situation in the islands. This year 
he finds himself called to take up the duties of the post which 
the death of his friend has left vacant. His distinguished 
achievements as a lawyer, a former member of the firm headed 
by Elihu Root, as Secretary of War under President Taft, and 
lately as President Coolidge’s representative in Nicaragua, 
where he brought an end to the civil war, indicate how emi- 
nently qualified he is for the work to which he is going. Fur- 
thermore, it is an added advantage that he already has a pol- 
icy, clearly formulated and stated, regarding the Philippines. 

After his return from the islands, Colonel Stimson con- 
tributed an article this year to the April issue of the quarterly 
review “Foreign Affairs” entitled “Future Philippine Policy 
under the Jones Act.” In that article, after a review of con- 
ditions in the islands, he took a definite stand for public 
avowal by the United States Government of a policy of con- 
tinued control of the islands and of guardianship against en- 
croachment by neighboring peoples until the experiment of 
training for independent self-rule is carried through. He 
believed that such an avowal would aid, rather than hinder, 
the cause of native self-government by discouraging political 
experiments and agitation for immediate independence and by 
centering American and Filipino thought on the really neces- 
sary steps along the road to self-government. He argued 
further that the Governor-General’s staff of inspectors should 
be larger, so that he would have more information to enable 
him to act for the welfare of the islands. And he stressed the 
need of the development of responsible native political par- 
ties and the desirability of appointing qualified natives to 
executive positions. He wrote: “I believe that in this way 
the Jones Act can be made a bridge by which we can pass 
gradually from a rigidly supervised system of government to 
one depending more and more upon responsibility to political 
parties and public opinion.” 

Both Americans and Filipinos should find reassurance in 
the choice of Colonel Stimson as Governor-General at Manila. 
It is one of the best and most positive acts of President Cool- 
idge’s Administration to have appointed a man with such a 
far-sighted vision of colonial statesmanship and with such 
experience in turning the ideal of his vision into the practical 
and actual. 
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Vare of Philadelphia 


By WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 


sylvania has been substantially a 

one-party State in National poli- 
tics. This has had the usual result in 
hardening the victorious party’s organi- 
zation and in sharpening the factional 
differences within that party. The re- 
wards for Republican State machine 
power being both large and sure, the 
machine has been built. No reader in- 
terested in politics needs to be reminded 
of Quay and Penrose. The United 
States Senate knew them both, after a 
struggle! 

But Penrose and Quay were rather of 
the upper class in Pennsylvania’s busi- 
ness—professional—political life and en- 
titled to such honors. Vare was not so 
regarded. He broke his way toward the 
Senate in a 1926 primary in which some 
$800,000 was spent for his Republican 
ticket as against $2,200,000 for the op- 
posing Republican tickets, headed, re- 
spectively, by George Wharton Pepper 
and by Gifford Pinchot, the Governor. 
So says Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
author of the excluding resolution. 

Vare may be taken to embody that 
lower and middle class man who has 
hitherto done the dingier work and held 
the lower offices in the organized politics 
of Pennsylvania, It seems a modern in- 
stance of political war within that State. 

For that reason I sought a meeting 
with Vare, to get his point of view, his 
own account of this battle of modern, 
big-city industrial politics, in which he is 
a leading figure. 


Ss: E before the Civil War Penn- 


“ A NYHOW, money doesn’t necessa- 

rily get votes. The thing you 
have to do is to look forward to the 
things that interest the people. You got 
to stay close to the people. All the 
time, to the best of your ability. You 
got to make them feel that you are in 
earnest in doing it and that they will be 
safe in counting on you.” 

Mr. Vare is talking as ‘he sits solidly 
down into a period armchair in a room 
on an upper floor of a famous hotel and 
looks out over his native Philadelphia, 
sprawling a flat, dull-gray monotone 
where fertile fields once glistened along 
the Delaware River. Beneath the be- 
nevolently lifted hand of William Penn 
on his high-towered City Hall pedestal 
swarm people from every corner of the 
earth, moving in that smoke-gray air 
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W S. VarE, of Philadelphia, is 
e denied a seat in the 
United States Senate pending an 
investigation of the Pennsylvania 
Republican Party primaries of 
May, 1926, the amount of money 
used and the way it was used. It is 
alleged that $800,000 was spent for 
Vare’s election and that $2,200,000 - 
was spent in vain by his Republican 
opponents, George Wharton Pepper 
and Gifford Pinchot. 

This article does not attempt to 
deal with the charges of corruption; 
the United States Senate Committee 
will attend to them, it is to be hoped 
and expected. There are certain 
elements in the case, however, that 
are not in dispute. It seems to be 
admitted that in the election of No- 
vember, 1926, he won from W. B. 
Wilson, former Secretary of Labor, 
by 822,187 votes against 648,680. 
He is not accused of breaking either 
State or Federal elections laws. In 
the meantime a new type of man 
has appeared for Senatorial honors 
in the State of Quay and Penrose; 
and in this interview Mr. Whittlesey 
allows him to expand his political 
philosophy. 


which modern industry wraps about it- 
self for robes of imperial commerce. The 
city has space and kindness, if you 
know where to look, and Vare work has 
been done in every part of it. 

“T couldn’t see how algebra was going 
to fit in down on our farm, so I went 
home one night and told my mother I 
was going to get a job. The next day 
I went to work for John Wanamaker at 
twenty-five cents a day, and stayed in 
the store nearly two and a half years. 
I began as a cash-boy and worked be- 
hind the soda-fountain counter for a 
while, and then in the cashier’s office for 
$2.50 a week. Some of the men I 
worked with since have been kind 
enough to say that this experience prob- 
ably gave me some of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
business brains. But that $2.50 per 
week was about as high as I could get in 
the store, so I went home and took to 
selling our truck from the farm, After 
a while I began to do something in real 
estate.” 

That is the solid subsoil of his per- 


sonal genealogy, if you want it. Of 
plain, ordinary English-speaking Ameri- 
can ancestry, Mr. Vare was born on a 
small farm in what is now South Phila- 
delphia, just as his father had been be- 
fore him. His mother, Abigail Stites by 
name, was a country girl from southern 
New Jersey. Outside of that store job 
his early work was all on their farm. 
“J have never been much for poetry, 
but must have gotten sentimental once 
when talking to some of the neighbors 
about those early days. Without mean- 
ing to do it, I got into poetry, like this: 


He followed the plow, 
He milked the cow, 
He fed the sow. 


The newspapers here print that a lot of 
times, and I rather like it.” 

Look at the Senator’s hands, and you 
see the stumpy, gnarled fingers of one 
who has worked intensely; perhaps too 
hard, too long, and too young. Precious 
little “poetry” in that, and an odd con- 
trast to the figured velvet of this Louis 
Quinze furniture. 

What has that farming to do with 
politics? Well, the earth endures, and 
the Vares keep what they get, if they 
can, 

At first glance even, this particular 
Vare is a man of action, a doer; his ears 
lie as flat against his blunt rounded head 
as a half-dollar in the palm of your 
hand. Warm brown eyes, rather small, 
that close to mere glinting slits when he 
is interested or combative. Face both 
balanced and aggressive, like the look 
one remembers after seeing a battleship. 
His short, quick, carefully dressed figure 
stumps down the hotel corridor at a pace 
that hurries one to keep up with him. 
He reacts to a pointed question as a 
fighter does to a blow. 

“Can’t remember when I was not in- 
terested in politics. My father was born 
a Henry Clay Whig, but became a Re- 
publican about the time of the Civil 
War, and I was born the day before 
Christmas, 1867. In those days you 
began political work at the bottom. 
Trouble with these young college men is 
they want white-collar jobs even in poli- 
tics. 

“When I was young, our neighbor- 
hood was about evenly divided between 
our party and the Democrats, about 
fifty-fifty, so everything depended on 
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William S. Vare 


personal work among the people. It all 
turns on that, anyhow.” 


HaT is the Vare fundamental. Cities 
are made up of people who live in 
families. Political power is based on 
getting to know them, talking things 
over, finding out what is in their minds, 
and helping them think about it along 
your own lines of party belief. It does 
not involve uplift. 

“So I started riding one of our farm 
horses around the country roads in the 
neighborhood. Sometimes I took a 
horse and buggy. I rang all the door- 
bells of all the homes, and sat in the 
kitchen, or wherever I was asked to sit, 
and tried to interest the people of that 
house in the principles of Republican- 
ism. They found I was a safe man and 
intensely interested in Republicanism.” 

Vare is Methodist, church-going, de- 
vout, utterly middle-class American. 
South Philadelphia, on the whole, is that 
sort of region. The Bible, the law, the 
school, and the job are centers of the 
voter’s living interest. Especially the 
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job. As Philadelphia grows, there is 
more work that has to be done and more 
people who must have work to do. 

“They always do their work well, that 
Vare crowd,” a shrewd and cultured 
Southern gentleman, the head lawyer of 
a big public utility corporation, told me 
a day or two later. “They have done all 
our underground work for years. Our 
accounting people tell me it costs us 
more here in Pennsylvania when we try 
to do it ourselves. They do a lot for the 
railroads also. I would say that the 
Vares got into politics by being contrac- 
tors, and not the other way round. Not 
a bit of it.” 

“My brother got into contracting in a 
small way before he was much in poli- 
tics,” Vare continued. ‘We were selling 
our land then, as the city grew out our 
way, and he used the horses and wagons 
on odd jobs around the neighborhood. 
The business grew. I did a lot of the 
figuring in those days.” 

“How could you do .that, Senator, 
when you had had practically no educa- 
tion?” 


“Well, it wasn’t so technical then. 
What you needed then was common 
sense, the ability to choose the men and 
get them working together at the right 
parts of the job, and make the whole 
thing go. You can always hire these 
educated civil engineers.” 

Below in the street a Vare Contract- 
ing Company gang is busy on a long run 
of concrete conduit for telephone and 
telegraph cable. They have the best of 
tools and equipment, everything in or- 
der and in repair, a bulkhead of plank- 
ing to keep loose dirt off the sidewalk. 
That is how Vare rigs usually look 
as one sees them around in western New 
Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, ._ Even 
the lantern globes in the warning red 
lights are clean. The work goes along in 
calm and precision under the all-seeing 
eye of a foreman who looks very much 
like a kindly school-teacher. This, they 
say in Philadelphia, is typical of such 
Vare outfits. 

You can see the Abigail Stites Vare 
Memorial Church at Third and Morris 
Streets, a high-sided, old-fashioned meet- 
ing-house of a type that John Wesley 
would approve. Across the street is the 
Abigail Vare Public School, built of 
stone, said to be the first modern school- 
house in that region. Also in South 
Philadelphia are the George A. Vare 
Recreation Center and the Edwin H. 
Vare Junior High School, both named 
after his brothers. All these have the 
Vare look; solid, enduring, built to stay. 

“What does get the votes? Why, as 
I said before, you got to stay close to 
the people. As immigrants came into 
our part of the city we helped ’em get 
work, and learn to talk English, and get 
naturalized, and be good Americans.” 

Better ways, “reform,” always win as 
the years go by, but the reformers al- 
ways lose. They cannot hold and wield 
power on the basis of the newer and 
higher civic level that they have helped 
establish. And there’s Bill Vare, who 
knew grandfather, or helped father get 
naturalized and got him the job he 
needed. His power endures. 

“Some precincts where nobody else 
hardly got a vote? Well, you can find 
that in other States besides Pennsyl- 
vania and in other parts of our State 
besides Philadelphia. Some parts of our 
city are inhabited mostly by Jewish peo- 
ple. They gave me a big vote last time 
in spite of all the mud-slinging. Why? 
Because when they first came here al- 
most the only helping hand held out to 
aid them was by our workers. It wasn’t 
any political tyranny. Those people 
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don’t forget you, nor what you’ve done 
for them.” 

It’s easy to pick up exactly the oppo- 
site story! A terrible tale of votes 
coerced by force and cast in fear, 

There is the South Philadelphia dis- 
trict in the State Senate; for over thirty 
continuous years it has been represented 
by a Vare: by George A., by Edwin H., 
and William S., then by Mrs, Flora 
Morris Vare (Edwin H.’s widow), the 
first woman elected to the Pennsylvania 
Senate. 

“Our contracting wasn’t all, or even 
in big part, political. In 1895 we were 
out of power at the City Hall and the 
Mayor was not friendly to us, The Bell 
Telephone people had a lot of under- 
ground work going on, and the New 
York contractors they had on the job 
couldn’t seem to get the trenches closed 
up and the streets repaved. They had 
about a mile of street open in one place. 
Somebody told the Bell people about us, 
and we were just finishing a big dirt- 
moving job in South Philadelphia. We 
put our whole crowd on the work, with 
a double-headed schedule, and got the 
street closed in less than two weeks.” 


 , eeierengina that was the turning- 
point for the Vare Construction 
Company, of which the Senator has al- 
ways been treasurer, and of which his 
nephew, Edwin H., Jr., is now President. 


“He studied engineering at the Uni- ° 


versity, and has a good head for those 
things. I advised him to keep out of 
politics, and he is out.” But Philadel- 
phia says young Ed does nothing big 
save on Uncle Will’s advice. 

Mr. Vare was married in 1896, and by 
1898 was a member of the old Select 
Council of the city. In 1901 he was 
elected recorder of deeds, and held that 
job until 1912, when he went to Con- 
gress, as we have seen, On election day, 
1922, he-was vlected on the same ticket 
and by the same voters to be both Rep- 
resentative in Congress and State Sena- 
tor at Harrisburg. This he believes to 
be a record, 

“When the State session began in Jan- 
uary, I resigned from Congress and did 
not take any pay until after the new 
Congress met that December. I did that 
so I could serve in the Senate at Harris- 
burg, where my brothers had been, and 
so there couldn’t be any question as to 
the legality of any of my acts or votes. 

“The first Republican city leader”— 
Mr. Vare means boss—“that I knew 
anything about was Israel Durham. 
After his time the McNichols came into 
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power, and later on our leader was Mr. 
Boies Penrose.” 

What a training! Thinking of those 
days and the facts and lies about them 
still current, one seems to see thugs 
around polling-places, gangsters crowd- 
ing into the voting-booths to help and to 
terrorize, short-tempered, low-grade dis- 
trict leaders working frantically under 
orders “to get out the vote, and get it 
out right.” Then the law came. Laws 
passed by reformers to curb and abolish 
politicians. Laws on registration, on 
balloting, on counting the votes. Laws 
on city contracts, especially the Bullitt 
Law, compelling bids and tying down 
the city’s business affairs in the interest 
of economic purity. 

“But they couldn’t shake our hold 
with the people.” The Senator’s voice 
has a ring of victory. “People don’t 
forget the man who gets some coal into 
your empty cellar around Christmas 
time. Nor the barrel of flour that came 
when the husband had been sick and out 
of a job. Nor the worker who got you 
a chance to learn English in night 
school, so you could hold a better job. 
Those things all mean votes on election 
day.” 

‘“Wouldn’t permanent registration of 
voters by the city or other officials end 
a lot of these political scandals and 
squabbles?” 

“Maybe; but you’d pay too much for 
it. The workers would go by that list 
and wouldn’t be up on their toes, as they 
are now. They wouldn’t have to know 
the people in their divisions the way 
they must now. They wouldn’t keep 
acquainted and help folks along the way 


they do now. Our workers wouldn’t do 


near so much good.” : 

Perhaps that is why Vare leadership 
lost so little of its hold when modern 
political journalism came, riding the 
crest of the muck-raking wave. A great 
merchant bought three Philadelphia 
newspapers to help get himself into the 
United States Senate, which he almost 
did. A great publisher built up his own 
colossal interest. Fact was, and is, at a 
singular disadvantage in the politics and 
political journalism of Philadelphia to- 
day just as it was in Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s time. But the Vares went on, 
building up their political structure from 
the front door of every house and shop 
in South Philadelphia to the City Hall, 
to the State and National Capitols. 

“But wasn’t Senator Pepper entitled 
to another term? Why did you want to 
go to the Senate?” 

“Well it was partly my ambition. I 


wanted to be promoted. In fourteen 
years in Congress I had seen about forty 
men from different States promoted to 
the Senate. That hadn’t happened in 
Pennsylvania in fifty years. When it 
came to the Senate, they would hand it 


on a silver platter to some prominent 


man who never had done his fair share 
of the party’s work,” 


ppomes the place where one sees 
what Vare’s ambition ran into is 
the club he cannot get into, the Union 
League Club of Philadelphia. The great 
ballroom is hung with portraits of gen- 
tlemen loftier even than its ceiling— 
Governors, Senators, magnates, men of 
ancestors, of wealth and culture, of 
everything the Vares did not have. Men 
who believe in gentry rule today quite as 
the Binghams and Biddles did a hundred 
years ago or the Willings in the eight- 
eenth century. Leading a revolt from 
gentry rule, Vare was up against the 
high hat and the high hand. 

“In forty-eight hours after announc- 
ing my ambition I found that every 
English-speaking newspaper in Pennsy]l- 
vania, with one or two exceptions, was 
opposed to me. They would not print 
my news, rarely even my platform. I 
had voted against the Volstead Act, but 
felt that it was entitled to a fair trial. 
I had seen respect for the courts lessen, 
law and order set aside, degradation of 
social and moral conditions all over 
Philadelphia.” | Vare’s hands were 
thrown wide in gesture. “I made up my 
mind to make a test, to give the people 
of Pennsylvania an opportunity to ex- 
press their choice. So I prepared and 
announced a platform which included, 
first, protection to American industries; 
second, a policy of economy.” 

“You tied up with President Coolidge 
there, didn’t you, Senator?” 

“Yes; all the candidates did at that 
election.” 

Those voting at the famous Republi- 
can primaries of May 18, 1926, had to 
be on a central registration list, which 
list is controlled, in and for Philadelphia, 
by the Central Registration Commission, 

“Whose list was that, Mr. Vare?” 

“Governor Pinchot himself is solely 
responsible for that list.” The answer 
snaps out as if a firecracker were ex- 
ploding. “Before he went into the fight 
for the Senate he removed every mem- 
ber of the Central Registration Commis- 
sion and appointed his own friends. The 
entire 1926 registration list in Philadel- 
phia was made up by Pinchot’s person- 
ally selected personal and_ political 
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friends. He first removed all the mem- 
bers who were not friendly to him.” 


nn VaRE has only two gestures, 
apparently—throwing his hands 
wide apart in the air, or else tapping 
emphasis into a point by means of one 
finger which plays on your knee or your 
shoulder. He is tapping fast now. 

“The Governor never complained of 
that list from May 18 to the day he 
went out of office. Then he handed me 
a certificate reading, ‘On the face of the 
returns it appears,’ and the rest of it. 
That form is a violation of the United 
States Senate rules as to such certifi- 
cates, and Governor Pinchot knew it 
was. When I found out it was not in 
correct form, I wrote to Governor 
Fisher, who was kind enough to send me 
one in correct form, which the Senate 
accepted.” 

It is Vare, the fighter, who is talking 
now. His gray and weary face is flushed 
with interest. His words are sharply 
formed and crisply shot out at his 
listener, 

“As I saw it then, I had one of two 
things to do; either go into an extensive 
letter-writing campaign to inform the 
voters of the issues, or else throw up my 
hands and say that it was no use to op- 
pose the powers that be. I had only one 
county organized and another partly 
organized; the rest of the sixty-odd 
county organizations were definitely 
committed to Pepper or Pinchot. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot had a State-wide machine 
of possibly 50,000 office-holders which 
he had built up with great care. Sena- 
tor Pepper had an organization of per- 
haps 25,000 from all his Federal patron- 
age. The Mellon banking interests to- 
gether with the power of the Treasury 
was against me. Mr. Joseph R. Grundy, 
the head of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, was also in the 
opposition.” 

As Vare names the list of his eminent 
foes in that campaign of 1926 he looks 
like something out of old tales of war: 
he becomes a stubby embodiment of the 
historical common man. Did you ever 
think of those snub-nosed Saxons who 
stuck it out in that last ditch at Hastings 
against the armored might of William 
the Conqueror? Or of those frowzy 
Scots, grooms and serving men, who 
closed together in a bitter ring of defi- 
ance when England’s chivalry swept 
them down at Flodden Field? Or of 
those tattered, frost-bitten colonials: at 
Valley Forge? Well, this man Vare is 
that sort of a sticker. 
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“So I had the law looked up as to 
primaries, etc. I was advised that Con- 
gress had nothing to do with primaries, 
as the Newberry case had shown, and 
that personal letter-writing was not in- 
cluded in the expense total of $25,000 
to which the candidate was limited. I 
was advised to limit my personal expen- 
ditures to letter-writing. So then I took 
up the question of letter-writing. I did 
this in order to get my platform before 
the people, and because by ordinary 
means it was not possible to do this. 

“Letters cost about six to seven cents 
to get up and mail. If I had sent one 
letter to every voter in Pennsylvania, it 
would cost me over $200,000. So we 
used a picked list of voters.” 


It is worth noting that Mr. Vare said . 


nothing whatever about his franking 
privilege as a Congressman. Very likely 
he never thought of it. Franks have 
been extensively used in such campaigns, 
and would have saved Vare $71,435.80 
of his own money. 

“How about that $50,000 that Cun- 
ningham said he contributed?” 

“Don’t bother about that. Let’s get 
at something important. They attribute 
to my campaign all the rest of the odd 
$570,000 that was spent for the entire 
ticket. They might as well charge me 
with the $120,000 that were spent sepa- 
rately by the Beidleman-for-Governor 
Campaign Committee. The total of our 
funds, about $580,000 in all, was spent 
for our entire ticket, and don’t forget 
that. In a primary you are inside of 
the party. You must have a complete 
layout of candidates for your side, clear 
down to the last committeeman, so the 
local voters can vote for your local 
group. Because it is as members of the 
party that they are choosing between 
the groups which contest the primary 
election. Get that?” 


N° one listening to W. S. Vare will 
forget that he believes, absolutely, 
in the locality, the voter, and the party 
as the inseparable Big Three of our 
American politics. 

“A great deal has been said about the 
$230,000 that was contributed by the 
State Campaign Committee for our en- 
tire ticket to the county committees. 
This criticism has picked especially on 
the fact that these contributions were in 
cash, and not by check. There was a 
reason for that. Time and again when 
we thought we had a county leader for 
our side in some section of the State 
information would leak out, pressure 
would be applied, and we would lose the 


services of that man before he got 
started. Checks deposited in small 
local banks would have shown our plans, 
and we had to prevent this. I am not 
charging irregular practices, but I am 
saying that we were in a real fight, and 
that there wasn’t anything soft about it. 
Besides, we accounted legally for every 
cent of these sums in our official report 
filed at Harrisburg under the Corrupt 
Practices Act.” 

Getting hold of the necessary money 
does not seem to bulk large in this man’s 
mind. Doing the day’s work as it 
comes along, the money comes also. His 
own or his friends. What does that sig- 
nify? The use made of it is the issue. 

“Besides, the other fellows spent a 
great deal more than we did. The 
money doesn’t mean so much. Here are 
some facts that may interest you.” 

The Senator was calling my attention 
to his figures: 

IN PHILADELPHIA 


Ticket Money spent Votes cast 
Pepper ...... $181,678.00 113,969 
Weiaaw sens 73,250.00 337,944 


IN ALLEGHENY COUNTY (PITTSBURGH) 


Ticket Money spent Votes cast 
i $327,429.41 80,436 
er 108,053.72 67,677 


That money depends, however used, 
for its force and weight on organization, 
on the layout of your crowd, and their 
loyalty to you. Of his own crowd Mr. 
Vare is sure, absolutely. 

“They talk a lot about having watch- 
ers, and say that when you pay a 
watcher you bribe a voter. Now the 
Pennsylvania law prescribes as to watch- 
ers and both parties have them. There 
were over 7,000 watchers for the oppo- 
sition in this city alone. How much 
could you get away with at an election 
like that? If the watchers you hired 
were men you had to bribe to be on your 
side, how much watching would they do 
for you? Would anybody in their senses 
hire an enemy for their watchman? 
Most of the work in our campaign was 
not done for pay. We never paid a cent 
for a speaker.” 


Ae that’s the story. In the long 
hours of our talk Vare has not 
raised his voice nor used a harsh word 
concerning any of his opponents, It is 
evident that he does not smoke, and does 
not make any personal use of the per- 
sonal liberty he advocates for others. 

What sort of a man is Vare? Per- 
haps the answer lies in two words: 
irreducible and obstinate. 
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Did They Know What They Wanted P 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


N election night of this year a 
() group of some eighty enthusias- 

tic women gathered in the New 
York Women’s City Club. They were 
the leaders of a campaign ten years 
gone, the women who were responsible 
for the organization and the battles that 
won New York State, and thereby the 
Nation, to the cause of woman’s suf- 
frage. 

Their mood was as gay as that of a 
college reunion. ‘The good old times” 
when they marched up and down the 
long New York avenues; when they be- 
sieged Albany with petitions, and used 
the 6 P.M, train as a dressing-room that 
they might be fresh, after all-day batter- 
ing at legislators, to appear before met- 
ropolitan evening audiences; when they 
organized and staged the most magnifi- 
cent pageants New York has ever seen; 
when they made speeches from soap- 
boxes and automobiles; when they 
picketed every polling-place and climbed 
long stairs to talk to tenement-house 
dwellers of every nationality—these 
days were recalled with laughter and 
affection. All triumphs were rosy, all 
defeats matters for jest, now that the 
weary nerves and muscles and hearts 
were ten years healed. 

Listening to them, one could have no 
doubt that these leaders “knew what 
they wanted” when they were pouring 
all their energy, their enthusiasm, their 
money, into the suffrage cause. 


B" when they moved on from the 
past to the present and the future 
there was no such unanimity. Some 
wanted women to do political work 
within the parties, and some thought 
they could be of more use outside. Some 
urged them to prove themselves in busi- 
ness, and some laid stress on psychologi- 
cal handicaps which no legislation could 
remove. 

No one sat tight and said: ‘“Weren’t 
we wonderful? And how lovely every- 
thing is now that we are citizens!” 

Indeed, there was more than a trace 
of impatient dissatisfaction with them- 
selves and their sisters. Apparently, the 
present isn’t behaving as they had 
thought it would when it was still the 
future. It made one wonder whether 
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en weeks ago we brought up 
the speculation as to what has 
become of the suffragists; do the 
women of the rising generation be- 
lieve that their old leaders really 
knew what they wanted when they 
fought for suffrage? And how do 
they feel about it now? 

This article answers some of the 
queries put forth in an earlier is- 
sue. 


the vote had proved to be so surely the 
thing they had wanted—whether they 
whole-heartedly enjoyed being citizens, 
whether a free woman in real life was as 
care-free and buoyant a lady as their 
posters had painted her. 

If you examine into what they said 
they wanted during those seventy-six 
long years of the campaigns, you will 
find everything ranging from the right 
to speak in public assembly to the right 
to control property and children. “Equal 
rights” was the cry that went forth from 
Seneca Falls in 1848, and the presuma- 
ble end of the phrase was “with men.” 


ee that was too diffuse and complex 
a program to serve as an effective 
rallying-point. If you started out for 
one objective, you bumped up against 
another that must be obtained first, and 
gradually the whole thing sifted down in 
the mind of Susan B. Anthony, who for 
years carried the cause almost single- 
handed, to a matter of the vote. If 
women could cast their ballots, then they 
could win a way through all the other 
chains and barriers. 

So the vote became desirable as a 
means to power. As the years went on, 
and one woman after another bumped 
her nose and her self-respect against 
this barrier and that, it became a symbol 
of all the balked desires, the aspirations, 
the withheld masculine rights, the in- 
coherent longings, and the chaotic 
clutchings of women. Like all symbols, 
it was the focus for a vast amount of 
emotion. It became the goal of prayer 
and hard work, the altar of faiths, hopes, 
and ambitions, the weapon with which 
woman was to purify the world. It was 


a sort of feminine Holy Grail, into whose 
search was poured treasure, endless la- 
bor, and the subconscious hungers of 
thousands. 

Never had there been such solidarity 
among women, never so vast an organi- 
zation, never such fruitful lessons of 
mass action and team-work, in spite of 
individual differences of class, race, in- 
come, and social position. The suffrage 
campaign had the fervor of a revival 
meeting and the steady, organized power 
of a great machine. 

With such a combination success was 
inevitable. New York State capitulated 
in 1917, and three years later women 
were by National Amendment granted 
the right to vote throughout the Nation. 

And hand in hand with victory there 
began the disillusionment which is visi- 
ble today wherever thoughtful veteran 
suffragists gather together to talk about 
themselves, their sisters, and politics. 
They have not accomplished what they 
expected to accomplish when, with tears 
and prayers and the singing of the 
“Doxology,” they celebrated the winning 
of New York. —" 


| Pecan back from sane and unemo- 
tional 1927, it is easy to understand 
how disillusionment was inevitable. The 
achieving of the vote left a great ma- 
chine with no place to go and nothing 
to do. There was the inescapable col- 
lapse of morale which follows on de- 
mobilization of forces. The energies so 
long compressed into this one channel 
flowed into a thousand different small 
streams. Few of the women had been 
politically minded. The rest considered 
victory a sufficient reason for dropping 
their temporary artificial interest in 
politics, and went off about the affairs 
for which the winning of the vote had 
freed them. So the aftermath of the 
most effective campaign ever carried on 
for a political end seems to some of the 
people who worked hardest for it steril- 
ity and disappointment. 

If you ask suffrage leaders whether 
they are satisfied with what has hap- 
pened since their cause was won, you 
may see a shade pass over their faces— 
a tightening of the lips and an unreal- 
ized vision in the eyes, They say: “We 
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FIGHTING FOR THE VOTE 
The Congressional delegation of a big suffrage parade in Washington, D. Cc. 


knew it was only a means to an end. We 
knew that there was very little power in 
the individual ballot. We did not ex- 
pect that the millennium would come 
when women were granted the right to 
vote.” 

They will not admit for publication 
that they are disappointed. They say: 
“Give us time. You must not expect 
miracles in ten years, nor even in 
twenty.” They will cite as evidence of 
work done the Cable Bill, the Sheppard- 
Towner Infancy and Maternity Act, the 
Women’s Bureau. They will mention 
specific instances of the removal of laws 
prejudiced against their sex. They will 
name four women in Congress and a 
hundred and twenty-two in State Legis- 
latures, two who have been Governors, 
several in the mayors’ chairs of small 
towns, one on the bench of a State Su- 
preme Court. 


B" if you can persuade them in pri- 

vate conversation to tell you what 
they really think of women, for whom 
they worked so many years, you will get 
It is not only~ that 
the shouting has ceased and the banners 
have been put away. The women have 
not measured up to what their leaders 
expected of them, and more than one of 
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the generals would like to write a code 
of behavior for her sisters. 

Added to this is the irritating spec- 
tacle of the girls who came of age after 
their grandmothers, mothers, and elder 
sisters had won for them the right to 
vote. The ungrateful little things 
scarcely remember that there was a suf- 
frage campaign. They grew up to a 
world where voting was as normal as 
latchkeys or bobbed hair. They have 
no more instinctive reverence for Lucre- 
tia Mott and Anna Howard Shaw than 
they have for Thomas Jefferson or liver 
Cromwell. Very few of these young 
chits know or care any more about the 
organization of county politics or the 
duties of the National Government than 
do their brothers. And that to women 
who felt that their sisters would take an 
important hand in saving the world is 
high treason and a social crime. 

The girls who were in college when 
suffrage was still a cause are perhaps 
even more unsatisfactory. One can be 
downright outraged with the flapper, 
but, after all, she is young and ignorant. 
Her older sister knew what it was all 
about, worked for the cause, paraded in 
all the dignity of her cap and gown. Yet 
she will not take her proper place in 
political life. She is bored, and uneasy, 


and a bit rebellious. She knows that 
she ought to be interested in the thing 
for which her mother got nervous pros- 
tration and she sold yellow roses, but 
she finds continual harping on the vote 
a bit boring. 

Part of the reason lies in the fact that 
she had, perhaps, a harder jolt than did 
the older leaders. She was young, and 
idealism caught her by the throat and 
swept her up until she felt like Joan of 
Arc. To her Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Alice Paul, Inez Milholland, were the 
most wonderful women in the world. 
However carefully they may have 
guarded their speech against exaggerated 
promises, they did give her the feeling 
that when women won the vote they 
would move the world whole leagues 
nearer'to the heart’s desire. 

Then she found that no such thing 
happened. A ballot was only a single 
vote, and it wouldn’t reform anything. 
Voting was a way of carrying on gov- 
ernment; it wasn’t a perfected means of 
expressing one’s ideals of good citizen- 
ship. It wasn’t a Holy Grail which 
glowed with ineffable light when one 
took it reverently from the shrine and 
carried it into the booth on election day. 
It was merely an artificial means of ex- 
pressing a personal choice for a candi- 
date whom one must take on faith or 
party promises. ‘There was no more 
reason for getting excited about it than 
about a street car. Both of them were 
more or less unsatisfactory ways of get- 
ting somewhere, and of the two, the 
street car was much more certain to take 
one to one’s destination. 


| ig the leaders find their children and 
grandchildren deserving only of a 
spanking, the young ones find their 
leaders hopelessly illogical. They fought 
for freedom, and they will not accept 
the consequences of their own victory. 
Short skirts, cigarettes, free speech—all 
these modern manifestations and many 
more are “shocking” to the women who 
gloried in shocking their day by unlady- 
like parades and soap-box speeches. 
They overturned the canons govern- 
ing the public behavior of a lady and 
relegated that idol to the scrap-basket. 
Then, as soon as they won the specific 
thing for which they had fought, they 
constructed something they called 
“womanly” and bade their daughters 
conform. They demanded freedom of 
speech, but now they prefer that nothing 
be said which they do not think proper. 
They fought for freedom of movement, 
unhampered by the clinging weight of 
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Suffragists gathered on the Capitol steps in 1915 before presenting a petition 
signed by 4,000,000 women to President Wilson 


heavy skirts, but now they object to the 
silk-clad legs of girls who obviously have 
achieved just that. 

These mutual misunderstandings and 
recriminations are not merely a matter 
of confiict between age and youth, nor 
of the drift from radical to conservative. 
They go back to that fundamental con- 
fusion which began when the crinolined 
ladies of Seneca Falls started a campaign 
for equal rights, and found it had to be 
narrowed down to suffrage. They then 
worked for the right to cast a vote, but 
they kept on thinking and talking in 
terms of freedom. Their grandchildren 
glory in the freedom, but they find the 
ballot only a sheet of paper, to be used 
perhaps once a year, 

After all, it is the normal thing in this 
democracy that an adult citizen should 
possess the right to vote. Only when he 
or she (and it took seventy-six years to 
add that second pronoun) is deprived of 
that right is there reason for a campaign 
of protest. Start to take it away from 
men, and you would arouse an instant 
and violent response. Business, travel- 
ing, inertia, may have kept them from 
voting for years; but tell them they 
can’t, that they have been arbitrarily 
deprived of their ballots, and they would 
protest, raise a riot, go to law, hold in- 
dignation meetings and fiery parades— 
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in short, behave much as women be- 
haved for years. 


N that they have achieved the nor- 
mal, many women are settling 
down to the same frame of mind. It 
was a movie star who gave crisp expres- 
sion ‘to that point of view. “In spite of 
the fact that I don’t use it, suffrage 
means more to me than I can possibly 
put into words. It is a symbol of the 
freedom of women to do the thing that 
they have the inborn ability to do; in- 
stead of being forced to follow outside 
orders. I wouldn’t give it up for any- 
thing. And if they tried to take it away 
from me I’d fight!” 

The question which always comes up 
in a discussion of this sort, “What will 
women do next, now that they have the 
vote?” would be difficult enough if it 
concerned only the fairly homogeneous 
group which fought for suffrage. Even 
they are no longer bound together by 
any common cause. They have not all 
voted for child welfare laws, for prohi- 
bition, for protective legislation, for re- 
form candidates. Some of them are 
working for world peace, some for Na- 
tional and international organizations, 
some in their own individual jobs. 

Add to them the unassorted thousands 
who had no close-knit suffrage back- 


ground, and the question becomes as 
impossible of a single answer as “What 
about the next war?” or “What will be 
the next parlor game?” 

Yet there are certain discernible 
trends. The passion for organization, 
for example, which foreigners find native 
to this country, is in full tide. Women 
have some twenty great National organi- 
zations, outside of those which are 
strictly religious or fraternal, They 
have ten to twelve million members. 
Their purposes are high and _ public- 
spirited, having to do with the welfare— 
spiritual, political, moral, economic—of 
the community. 


r begins to look as though there were 
not much left of the old superstition 
that women did not like to associate 
with women. They are building great 
club-houses all over the country, where 
“the crowd” can meet for a lecture, 
bridge, swimming, a dance, or a confer- 
ence. The West leads in magnificence. 
Los Angeles has a Women’s Athletic 
Club which cost a million and a half, is 
equipped with the last word in gymna- 
sium, swimming-pool, bedrooms, and 
dining facilities, and goes in for tropical 
beauty as well as for physical excellence. 
Chicago has just opened a Women’s Ath- 
letic Club which cost three and a quarter 
million. Smaller editions, all the way 
down to modest shingled cottages, flour- 
ish from Florida to Seattle, all run and 
financed by and for women. 

Politically, there are three favorite 
roads. Women work with the old estab- 
lished parties, do the small jobs, are 
politely appointed to National commit- 
tees. However lost they may still feel in 
metropolitan organizations, there is no 
doubt that they wield real power in 
small communities. And even in the 
great cities the old days of open polling- 
place debauchery are over. As some one 
said at the last election, “Women have 
made voting as:normal and decent an 
occupation as going to market.” 

If they prefer non-partisan informa- 
tion to party loyalty, they join the 
League of Women Voters. This was the 
child of the old National Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in which they sought 
to perpetuate the knowledge of organiza- 
tion and government and the devotion to 
good citizenship, which were so valuable 
in the long campaign. They are unique 
in that they are the only National body 
whose business it is to collect and dis- 
seminate. intelligent, non-partisan infor- 
mation concerning candidates and meas- 

(Continued on page 544) 
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Four Senators 


Editorial Correspondence from Washington 


IGUEL AVILA is a remarkable 
M man. In the delicate and de- 

vious business of getting offi- 
cial documents from the files of the 
Mexican Government never once did he 
fail to get just the document that he 
went after. 

That appears from the testimony of 
Avila and others before the special com- 
mittee investigating the Hearst charges 
that the Mexican Government extracted 
from its Treasury and sent to the United 
States the sum of $1,215,000 to be paid 
to United States Senators. Borah of 
Idaho, Norris of Nebraska, Heflin of 
Alabama, and La Follette of Wisconsin. 

The whole great structure of docu- 
ments and deductions drawn from docu- 
ments rests absolutely on the veracity of 
Miguel Avila, who either is or is not 
telling the truth. And that brings us 
back to reiteration of the statement that, 
either way, Miguel Avila is a remarkable 
man, 

If he got the documents as he says he 
got them, he has refined Gastonbee- 
meansism to a point of pure artistry that 
has rarely, if ever, been equaled in the 
world. Beside this Mexican in the art 
of subornation of filching, the original 
Gaston B. Means would be compelled to 
confess himself a crude amateur, a 
clunmtsy bungler. 

If he did not get the documents as he 
says he got them, Avila has fabricated a 
story the most perfect of all the stories 
that adorn the history of false swearing. 
On that supposition, he is thoroughly 
the genius, but not quite the artist. De- 
spite cubism, futurism, and what not else 
of our time, art has always tried to be 
true to nature. This man goes clear be- 
yond the upper limit of nature, allowing 
nothing for any of the weaknesses of 
human kind, nothing for cupidity, con- 
science, wine, women, or the perversity 
of fate. An artist would have made 
some procured procurer fail, just once, 
to “come through.” Avila made himself 
and all with whom he dealt perfect pil- 
fering machines. 

It is not, perhaps, remarkable that 
this man could sell his wares, without 
testimonials, to William Randolph 
Hearst. It is not, perhaps, remarkable 
that Mr. Hearst should use them to 
create the impression that four United 
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States Senators got $1,215,000 of Mexi- 
can Government money and then say on 
the witness-stand that he never believed 
they got it. But it is hard on the Sena- 
tors and on the public. : 

Who are these four Senators? 


ae Epcar Borau has been a 
United States Senator for twenty 
years. He never held or sought any 
other public office. 

It is hard to say just what Borah has 
accomplished as a Senator, but this thing 
he has accomplished: He has demon- 
strated the fact that the best way to 
play politics is not to play politics at all. 

Borah has disappointed more people 
and disappointed them more deeply than 
has any other man in the Senate by fail- 
ure to do what they thought he ought 
to do—not by refusing to do it, but 
merely by not doing it. When they ex- 
pected him to be at a particular place 
for a particular purpose, when his every 
previous step indicated that he would be 
there, he was not there. So often has 
this occurred, so characteristic has it be- 
come of the man, that it has been said of 
him, “Borah never follows through.” 

And yet it may be said to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that Borah is the 
ablest of the ninety-six men who com- 
pose the Senate of the United States— 
able not merely because of intellect, but 
also because of impeccable integrity. 

Borah is believed to be a man of abso- 
lute sincerity. .I, an iconoclast, have 
doubted his sincerity only once. That 
was when I read what he had to say of 
the books he has read. Any man (I 
thought) who can heap such praise upon 
so many classics and upon no non-clas- 
sics is either insincere or inhuman. But 
I pass the point. 

Borah is Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, one of the most 
important of the Senate Committees. 
On the floor he is beyond doubt the most 
impressive speaker in the Senate. 

Ponderous, slow-moving, and rugged 
of countenance; approachable, patiently 
polite, but circumspect and sparing of 
words; Borah attracts attention and 
commands admiration. 

But there is over his countenance, as 


‘over his conduct, something baffling. I 


do not think it is a mask. It seems to 


me merely a mental and physical heavi- 
ness, a heaviness which weighs him down 
and stops him short of his goal. In 
plain English, I think that the mystery 
of Borah is laziness. 

A man to whom no man has been able 
to put the measuring stick, But, look- 
ing at him, he seems to fall just short of 
the giant’s stature. 


¢= W. Norris, of Ohio, and 
A. A. Jones, of Tennessee, were 
close friends and, I believe, roommates 
at Valparaiso University in the early 
eighties. But they were leaders of rival 
groups whose activities took a political 
turn and caused considerable trouble in 
the University. 

The story is told that Professor Oliver 
Perry Kinsey, now living in extreme old 
age at St. Petersburg, Florida, called 
Norris into his office one day and said 
to him, in substance, this: 

“It may interest you, Norris, to know 
that your friend Jones is going to the 
United States Senate. He will be a good 
Democratic Senator, promoting the prin- 
ciples of his party in the affairs of the 
Government. You, too, Norris, are go- 
ing to the United States Senate. You 
will go as a Republican. But you will 
oppose everything that your party fa- 
vors.” 

Norris and Jones did come to the 
Senate at about the same time, the for- 
mer as a Republican from Nebraska, the 
latter as a Democrat from New Mexico. 
But Norris had previously been for ten 
years a member of the House. 

In every particular he had justified 
the prophecy of his professor. Opposing 
what his party stood for in those early 
days, he had become one of the most 
serviceable rebels that the Congress of 
the United States had known—or has 
known until this day. 

No matter what part others may have 
played, it was George W. Norris who 
handed the knock-out blow to Joseph G. 
Cannon, who ended the czarism of the 
Speaker. Other things of a similar kind 
he did in those early days. 

But the reform of the Republican 
party did not align Mr. Norris with it. 
When the zeal of the revival died and 
Republicanism reverted nearly to what 

(Continued on page 534) 
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A Night at the Theatre 


NE thing you may be sure of al- 
CO) ways in a Shaw play—none of 
the characters alters his point of 
view in the slightest; no, not if there are 
five acts, and any number of prologues 
and epilogues. In fact, you may be cer- 
tain that Shavian characters will meet 
all the situations which their creator 
thinks up for them—with their original 
complexes completely unabridged and 
their prejudices totally unaffected by 
any of the events of their theatric lives. 
What, you complain, they do not 
learn by experience? No, they do not. 
They may be sadder or wiser; they may 
compromise with their situations in the 
end. But underneath they end as they 
began. Dubedat, Marchbanks, Joan of 
Arc, Candida—call the roll. 

It is Mr. Shaw’s view of human na- 
ture; and it is unquestionably a reason- 
able one. 

Naturally, it results in complaints 
from Mr. Shaw’s critics that the Irish 
dramatist is always superior to his pup- 
pets, that his creations are brilliant but 
confusing, and that as a direct result his 
plays lack humanity, whatever of beauty 
or poetry, or drama and wit they may 
possess, Said William Archer, years 
ago: “He must always be superior to 
every character, every motion, every 
situation he portrays.” 

Well, similar complaints and gestures 
of dismissal—after an evening of mag- 
nificently blended wit, buffoonery, and 
truth—may be heard any night at the 


Guild Theatre just now, as the excel- 
lently attired and socially presentable 
crowd streams out from the Guild’s re- 
vival of “The Doctor’s Dilemma.” 

You probably remember dimly what 
the dilemma is. Shall Dr. Ridgeon, able 
to save only one man of two, save a 
greatly gifted but scoundrelly painter— 
with whose wife he is in love—or a poor, 
unsuccessful general practitioner who is 
his friend and a highly moral man, but 
of not much value? The answer is that 
the doctor turns the painter over to a 
group of specialists, all of whom are 
quacks and each one of whom does bat- 
tle for his particular “fad.” The char- 
latan of the crowd finally treats the pa- 
tient and kills him; whereupon the 
painter, Louis Dubedat, dies most beau- 
tifully and the wife considers that Dr. 
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A Review of the New York Stage 


‘¢ The Doctor’s Dilemma ”’ 


Ridgeon’s negligence has made him the 
murderer of her husband. 

Such is the dilemma from which Mr. 
Shaw extracts an extremely varied play 
—one that mixes the keenest sort of 


Our Own Theatre List 


“Broadway,” Broadhurst.—Life back-stage in a 
Broadway cabaret. Done with vim, rum, and 


pistols. 


“The Road to Rome,” Playhouse.—A slightly 
Rabelaisian take-off on history, providing an 
amusing evening. 


“The Shannons of Broadway,” Martin Beck.— 
Vaudeville and melodrama, with vaudeville 
taking the tricks. 


“Burlesque,” Plymouth.—Back-stage drama in the 
small towns, with maternal emotion making 
a success of an otherwise ruined actor. 


“Escape,” Booth.—Strung on a thin thread, but 
the most satisfying play on Broadway. 


“Porgy,”? Republic.—A folk-play of South Carolina 
Negro life along the Charleston water-frent. 


“The Good Hope,” Civic Repertory Theatre.—A 
slow tragedy of the men who comb the sea 
for fish and the women they leave behind. 

“Trial of Mary Dugan,” National.—Evidence 
turned inside out, in an expert and engrossing 
mystery murder trial. 


“An Enemy of the People,” Hampden’s Theatre.— 
It’s bitter; but it’s Ibsen—and true. 


“Coquette,” Maxine Elliott.—A tragedy of youth 
and smali-town life in the South. 


“The Ivory Door,’ Charles Hopkins Theatre.— 
A whimsical presentation of the truth about 
human nature with a medieval court for its 
setting. 


Musical Shows 


“The Five O’clock Girl,” Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre.—Has nearly everything. 


“Good News,” Chanin.—A lively song-and-dance 
affair in a college setting. 


“The Mikado,” Royale—Our old friends Gilbert 
and Sullivan excellently represented. 


“The Merry Malones,” Erlanger’s.—George Cohan 
—and everybody dances. 


“Manhattan Mary,” Apollo—Ed Wynn. What 
more? 


“Funny Face,” Alvin Theatre.—The Astaires 
dramatizing Gershwin’s rhythms. Musical 
comedy at its best. | 4 


truthful writing with uproarious bur- 
lesque and buffoonery. For “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma” is exceedingly amusing. 
It has lost none of its qualities with the 
years. Perhaps Sir Ralph Bloomfield 
Bonington is too patently a burlesque of 
a doctor to carry conviction. Perhaps 
you realize that the death of Louis 
Dubedat is an impudent attempt by Mr. 
Shaw to induce you—through most 
moving words put into the mouth of 
a man whom you consider is purely a 
scoundrel—to shed tears which will 
prove you as unreasoning a person as 
any of the physicians on the stage. Per- 
haps the scene where each doctor in suc- 
cession finds that the poor artist whom 
they have decided to help to health has 
gulled them all into lending him money 


under false pretenses—perhaps this scene 
is too mechanical. But the unmatch- 
able entertainment remains—perception 
turned jester, playing now the buffoon, 
now the sage with his tongue in his 
cheek. 

Besides its propaganda against the 
infallibility. of doctors, the play has at 
least one real theme. For the trouble 
is, that to Louis Dubedat, the artistic 
villain, his own truth and _ necessities, 
and therefore his philosophy, are pre- 
cisely as convincing and moral for him 
as the doctors’ are to them, although 
Dubedat, by ordinary standards, is man- 
ifestly a scoundrel. No matter how 
much the doctors try, therefore, they 
cannot argue away the fact that morality 
and ethics are different things to differ- 
ent people, as well as to different races 
and to different ages. Dubedat’s truth 
is his own idea of God—and thus his re- 
ligion and his faith. This faith he de- 
fends with his intellect. Is he, then, 
twisted? Well, in the sense that he does 
not resemble the rest of us, at this mo- 
ment. But lofty moral judgment of 
Louis Dubedat is difficult. Wherefore 
the contradictions and endless arguments 
in the play. 

Of course, as ever, the majority dis- 
misses Mr, Shaw as a man who is merely 
devilishly amusing, and therefore not to 
be taken seriously. But presumably this 
is because the majority does not under- 
stand him, It does not remember that 
to understand Shaw is not to see eye to 
eye with him. In fact, genuinely to 


understand him is to realize at once, as a 
corollary, that by no possible chance can 
complete agreement be possible. For 
the higher the truth a man sees, the 
more of apparent contradictions it must 
envisage. Each man who climbs, climbs 
his own mountain-top, and the view dif- 
fers—according to the height and the 
particular peak. In the case of Shaw 
his mountain-top is extremely high, and 
his wit in describing the view is most 
unusual. Which increases the number 
of contradictions he sees and presents. 
Take a very simple example. It is 
becoming a commonplace that in certain 
natures what is ordinarily considered 
commendable Christian sacrifice may in 
reality be nothing more or less than a 
(Continued on page 534) 
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CHANCE to talk things over is 
A often the best way of avoiding 

a fight. But when the aggrieved 
parties are nations, it is difficult to ar- 
range. And when the nations concerned 
are Great Powers, it is almost impossi- 
ble, for their dignity will not allow them 
to admit that there is anything to talk 
over. That is the situation between 
France and Italy, and all Europe has 
been watching them anxiously. 

A whole series of issues have set them 
at odds—French treaties with Yugosla- 
via balanced against Italian treaties with 
Albania; alleged Fascist ambitions to 
recover from France some of the for- 
merly Italian Riviera coast; alleged 
French interest in—or at least indiffer- 
ence to—anti-Fascoist plots on French 
territory; rival colonial interests in 
North Africa. 

To get Briand, the veteran French 
Foreign Minister, and Mussolini, the 
Fascist dictator, together to talk out 
their differences, Locarno fashion, is one 
of the main aims of European diplo- 
macy. Briand has indicated his desire 
to meet Mussolini, who in turn has 
voiced his readiness, with reservations, 


to meet Briand—after the Foreign 
Offices at Paris and Rome have come to 
terms. 

Just here I note that the League of 
Nations has again acted adroitly as an 
agency for peace in Europe. Having 
ended the Lithuanian-Polish deadlock at 
Geneva, it has decided to hold the next 
meeting of the League Council in Rome. 
That will give the two statesmen an 
opportunity in March to meet and talk 
without making of it a too official event. 
And until then, it may be forecast, there 
will be no serious trouble between 
France and Italy. 


prance Nitti, who once was 
Premier of Italy, now a refu- 
gee in Paris from the Fascist 
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Windows on the World 





By MALCOLM WATERS DAVIS 


régimé, has been excluded from 
membership in the Naples bar. The 
official purgers of the Neapolitan 
legal profession decided that he had 
“acted against the interests of the 
country while abroad.” He has 
spoken openly in England and 
France against Fascism and has 
asserted that Mussolini’s national 
policy is aggressive and a peril to 
peace. His exclusion from the bar 
is Fascism’s characteristic answer to 
open criticism, 


he eee Borau has introduced anew 
his resolution for diplomatic recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia. Evidently the courts already recog- 
nize it, for the Supreme Court has al- 
lowed to stand a decision by a lower 
court that “the State of Russia” has a 
right to maintain a suit in the United 
States. The issue arose in a case grow- 
ing out of the Black Tom explosion in 
New Jersey during the World War. The 
question concerned damages for war 
materials which had been ordered for 
Russia. 

With Russia’s opportunity to secure 


her legal rights in American courts as- 
sured by the highest authority, the pro- 
posal of recognition resolves itself into 
the question whether enough is to be 
gained from it to be worth the disturb- 
ance of Bolshevik diplomacy at Wash- 
ington. 

The Communist Party Congress in 
Moscow has meanwhile decided to in- 
struct the Communist International or- 
ganization to beware of America and 
American industrial tendencies. Buk- 
harin, President of the International and 
intellectual prophet of Bolshevism, de- 
nounced American workmen as “the 
aristocracy of labor,” whose high wages 
apparently made them insensible to the 
appeal of class struggle. So perhaps the 
Soviet Government might recoil from the 

















danger of infection by actual contact 
with prosperity in the United States. 

Certain of these American aristocrats 
of labor, however, returning on the 
Berengaria from a union tour of Russia, 
indicated a preference for the Soviet 
land, where labor has more power, bet- 
ter hours of work, control of job condi- 
tions, and provision for education, acci- 
dents, unemployment, and old age. And 
some women members of the American 
Investigating Committee on Russian 
Women, returning on the same ship, de- 
clared that Soviet Russia has raised her 
women to a level in some respects higher 
than that enjoyed by women anywhere 
else in the world. 

“Tt is painful to patriotic Americans,” 
their statement said, “to recognize how 
far their country lags behind Soviet Rus- 
sia in its treatment of women.” 

It may seem flippant treatment of a 
sober matter, but I must confess the re- 
lief of at least one reader at news—for 
a change—of a place where women are 
supposed to be more favored than in 


America. 


: | apne in France are .appar- 


ently to have their chance 
once more for suffrage—assuming 
that they want it, which any one 
who knows France may be permit- 
ted to doubt. By a vote of the 
Ministerial Council, the latest equal 
suffrage proposal is to go before the 
Senate, which has repeatedly voted 
down such measures after passage 
by the Chamber of Deputies. This 
bill would give women both the vote 
and eligibility to hold office, 


| Freseneerages after having taken Mex- 
ico by storm as he took Europe, is 
to fly on to Central America, and then 
to Cuba. The whole plan, Mexico in- 
cluded—so the Washington “Star” now 
asserts—was his own idea, formed be- 
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fore President Calles sent him an invita- 
tion from Mexico City. He proposes to 
-visit Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Panama, and then hop 
across to Havana for the meeting of the 
Pan-American Congress, 

Encouragement of air commerce be- 
tween the United States and the Latin 
republics to the south is avowedly his 
main aim. And important as his con- 
quest of Mexican good will has been, 
this purpose of promoting air traffic may 
well prove to have more fundamental 
significance. An air-mail route is being 
discussed, and other projects should fol- 
low. Two French fliers who crossed the 
Atlantic to South America are now tour- 
ing that continent, and plans for an air- 
mail service from Europe are under way. 
The United States, with a land route to 
follow, hardly need let Europe be first in 
this field—as Lindbergh is showing. 


F the Kaiser had occupied Lon- 
don with the Prussian army, 
says G. K. Chesterton, the English 
essayist, he could not have altered 
English life more thoroughly than 
American economic pressure is do- 
ing. He sees English existence 
being transformed, and ces not 
like it. What he evidently fails to 
take into account, in his protest 
against “the Americanization of 
England,” is that the process is not 
exclusively or consciously Ameri- 
can. It is a secondary effect of the 
machine age, which happened to 
develop faster in America than any- 
where else, 


A Night at the Theatre 


(Continued from page 582) 


negative form of securing ego at other 
people’s expense—that is, when the peo- 
ple sacrificed for do not wish the sacri- 
fice made and are only rendered un- 
happy by it. In some cases this desire 
to sacrifice goes as iar as to produce 


“martyrs” of the family circle. We ali 


know them, 

The point is that self-sacrifice can be 
both moral and unmoral, depending 
upon, let us say, the straightness and 
honesty, emotional and intellectual, of 
the person involved. 

With this in mind, let a playwright 
who has sufficient ability draw a charac- 
ter who thinks he or she is self-sacrific- 
ing and generous, but who only succeeds 
in reality in playing the part of the vil- 
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lain. To people who do not~know the 


contradiction involved in self-sacrifice’ 


the play will appear confusing. Now add 
to this mythical playwright a man who 
has a tendency to have fun with his own 
ideas, and his characters and a piece like 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma” is precisely the 
sort of high comedy you might expect 
him to produce—always provided he 
possessed Mr, Shaw’s keen wit and show- 
manship and expert theatrical brains. 
To our mind, the contradictions in 


Shaw are necessarily inherent because of 
the depth of his insight. They are ex- 
ceedingly amusingly presented because 
he is a witty Irishman. But by no 
means can any one of intelligence dis- 
miss him as merely amusing and not to 
be taken seriously. To our mind, it is 
very possible that among philosophical 
dramatists Shaw is as far ahead of his 
day as Emerson was in his, or as Freud 
may very possibly be in the field of ex- 
perimental psychology. PF. R. B. 


Four Senators 


(Continued from page 531) 


it had been, Norris was still the consis- 
tent opponent of its policies. 

Norris has been the most copsistent of 
all recalcitrants. He has committed po- 
litical suicidé more frequently than any 
other man in Congress, and the price of 
the poison has never been too high for 
him to. pay. And yet he remains not 
merely a Senator but a Republican Sen- 
ator in good standing, Chairman of 
the powerful Committee on Judiciary. 
Leader, since the death of the elder La 
Follette, of the radicals, he is classed in 
the popular mind rather with Borah 
than with Brookhart. 

Earnest, active, eager, a practical 
idealist, Norris remains, in spirit at 
least, what he was when he came to Con- 
gress twenty-four years ago. The ex- 
traordinarily large dark eyes which are 
said to have made him the idol of the 
girls at Valparaiso gave him, as age came 
on, a sort of owlish appearance which 
may, in part, account for his having in 
popular esteem a larger dignity than 
ordinarily is accorded a radical. 


N the Congressional Directory the 

first name in the biographies of 

United States Senators is that of James 
Thomas Heflin, of Alabama. 

I first saw this man on the platform 
of the old Seven Hills Chautauqua at 
Owensboro, Kentucky, twenty-five years 
ago. Heflin’s was then a handsome, an 
impressive presence. 

When I had listened to him for a 
while, I thought, “If the man had a 
playwright to fix his lines, what an actor 
he would make!” 

I cannot get over that regret. Heflin 
missed his calling. Irvin Cobb and 
Augustus Thomas are accounted artistic 
story-tellers. Either of them, in a two- 
horse race with Heflin, would run sec- 
ond. He ought to have been an actor. 

Still, given though he is today to the 


art of blatherskiting to the bleachers, I 
believe that posterity will discover in 
Tom Heflin something of the statesman. 
If you are to prove him a numskull, you 
must ignore his early record in Congress 
when, though not positively big, he 


stood above the average of Congressmen, ~ | 


What is the matter with him now? 
I asked that question, the other week, 
of one of his friends in Alabama. He 
replied, “Oh, Tom’s crazy.” He did not 
mean to say—nor do I mean to infer by 
quoting him—that Heflin is insane. 
“Crazy” is a wide word in our vernacu- 
lar. It merely meant in this case that 
“Tom’s queer,” which leaves the ques- 
tion as far from an answer as before, 

But there he stands—not all of the 
time, but most of the time, it seems— 
well back on the Democratic side, in 
Prince Albert coat and white waistcoat, 
vehement, red-faced, bellowing, hurling 
himself into this cause and that, but 
always, so it seems, overly anxious to do 
the bidding of the Ku Klux Klan, 
fevered and flustered, the patron saint of 
the Public Printer. 

An old correspondent who has been 
here for forty-five years says that he 
thinks there has been one Senator in 
that time, Call, of Florida, who made as 
many speeches as Heflin—but he did not 
make them as long. 


or M. La Fottette, of Wiscon- 
sin, is a small son absolutely de- 
voted to the memory and the policies of 
a large father. 
He was to get only $15,000 of the 
$1,215,000, so Avila says. 


HIs investigation is good fun. The 
only regrettable thing about the 
affair is that Avila did not have a little 
longer to run. Given three weeks more, 
he would have sold Hearst the Monte- 
zuma’s big-toe nail. 
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Financial Department 


Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


Super-Investment 


HE idea is 
prevalent in 
many quar- 


ters that the crea- 
tion of a trust under 
a will or otherwise is, 
something that is 
open to the wealthy jie, 
alone. However, 
with the greater 
fund of information 
that is coming to 
the public largely as the result of the 
advertising campaigns of trust com- 
panies and National bariks, this idea is 
gradually being driven out. People of 
moderate and small means are more and 
more coming to the realization that the 
trust, both as a form of protecting their 
property after death and as a means of 
directing its use, is something that is 
well worth their practical consideration. 

Theoretically, a trust can be very 
small. It is not a very common thing 
for an income as low as a hundred dol- 
lars a year to be paid out by a trust, but 
the writer is familiar with a will one 
clause of which established a trust with 
that annual disbursement for the life of 
the beneficiary. On the other end of the 
scale, trusts may pay out tens of thou- 
sands of dollars of income. The only 
practical limit is the size of the fund 
which it is proposed to place in trust. 

What does it cost to have a trust? 
The usual cost is a percentage of income, 
usually five or six per cent. Trust com- 
panies have the practice in many States 
of making a minimum fee, often $30 or 
$50 a year, no matter what the total of 
the trust. Hence trusts with a yearly 
revenue of two or three hundred dollars 
are discouraged. In the case of the trust 
mentioned above, this was one of several 
under a will, and the trustee’s fee was 
based on the total revenue of all the 
trusts, so that the minimum fee was not 
deducted from the hundred-dollar in- 
come. 

What can a trust do? 

This question brings us to the heart of 
the whole trust problem. A short an- 
swer to this question is that a trust can, 
within reason, do just exactly what its 
maker intends it to do. No trust, of 


specific security. 


course, can run forever, except those 
established for charitable purposes. No 
trust moneys can be paid out for illegal 
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HIS department will furnish in- 

formation regarding standard in- 
vestment securities, but cannot under- 
take to advise the purchase of any 
It will give to in- 
quirers facts of record or infotmation 
resulting from expert investigation, 
and a nominal charge of one dollar 
per inquiry will be made for this ser- 
Not more than five issues of 
stocks or bonds can be discussed in 
reply to any one inquirer. All letters 
should be addressed to The Outlook 
Financial Department. 


objects. The pur- 
pose of a trust is te 
maintain a certain 
principal sum of 
money in conserva- 
tive investments and 
pay out the income 
to specific persons, 
finally distributing 
the principal to in- 
dividuals or institu- 
tions. 

To illustrate by a fairly common ex- 
ample: 

A man leaves his property, which we 
may suppose will amount to $80,000 in 
all, in trust. If he has a wife and chil- 
dren, and if he makes the trust—as he 
should do—before his family is grown, 
educated, and “on the world,” he will 
probably provide that the income be 
paid to his widow as long as she lives or 
till she remarries, if she does. If such 
an event occurs, the will may well pro- 
vide that she receive a portion and that 
the rest go to the support of the chil- 
dren. This contingency aside, the will 
covers the contingency of the death of 
the widow before the children are self- 
supporting. It provides—in a typical 
case—for the education of the children 
and for the payment of an®income to 
them till, perhaps, the age of thirty 
years. Often in the case of daughters it 
is provided that the income shall con- 
tinue through life, while the sons may 
receive their share at a stated age. 

This trust, then, does several impor- 
tant things. In the first place, it prevents 
the possible dissipation of principal 
which might occur were the _princi- 
pal of the estate to go to the widow 
without the legal protection of a trust. 
The story of the “small fortune” left to 
a widow untrained in business and 
preyed upon by relatives and unscrupu- 
lous stock salesmen is, as lurid as it is, 
unfortunately, common, The trust keeps 
the principal as intact as it is humanly 
possible to do; pays an income to the 
widow as long as she lives; looks after 
the schooling of the children in the 
event of the widow’s death; gives the 
children, more often in the case of sons 
than in that of daughters, a share of the 
principal at an age when, if ever, they 
should have discretion. (The reason for 
continuing the trust in favor of daugh- 





ters is to protect them against the dissi- 
pation of their capital through unwise 
investments of husbands; also because 
of the lower earning power of women.) 
These results, in the case of an $80,000 
estate, are accomplished at an annual 
cost, paid from income, of something 
like $400 or $500. 

In these days an estate of this size is 
not a large one. Even if the estate is 
half or quarter this size, the reasons for 
putting it into a trust are identical and 
even more cogent. The less you have, 
the more carefully you must guard it. 
Not long ago a certain trust company 
issued a circular which pictured two 
men standing before a burning house. 
One asks the owner, “Were you in- 
sured?” The owner replies: “No; I was 
waiting till I got a bigger house.” Very 
few people nowadays, no matter the 
size of their dwelling, fail to cover it 
with insurance. But the majority of 
people whose worldly goods are not 
many do fail to insure their protection 
after their death. And beyond question 
the reason for this failure is either that 
they did not know that it was possible 
to effect such insurance by means of a 
trust, or they thought that trusts were 
“for the rich.” 

Life insurance, as we have previously 
pointed out, can be arranged so that, on 
death, it will be paid into a trust, and 
thus insure its protection and the protec- 
tion of the person or persons for whom 
it was primarily taken out. 

The subject of estate protection is, we 
think, properly a subject to be included 
in any discussion of investing and invest- 
ments. A trust is, after all, a kind of 
super-investment of a man’s entire prop- 
erty. What is the use of all the care 
and attention given to investments if 
their ultimate disposition, which must 
occur by law upon the death of their 
owner, is not sedulously planned? Has 
a man done a complete job of it when 
he merely writes in his will that he 
leaves everything to his wife? Is he sure 
that what he leaves will accomplish the 
purpose which he would like to have 
accomplished? 

Ironically enough, those who have 
large fortunes also have financial and 
legal contacts which, without much ex- 
ertion on their part, inform them as to 
the best means of protecting their prop- 
erty. The people who have small for- 
tunes or property so little as not to be 
classified as a “fortune” are all too apt 
to live on doing nothing, vaguely con- 
scious, perhaps, that there is something 
that they might and could well do. 

For them, first of all, these paragraphs 
have been written. W.L. S. 
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The Old Christmas Magic 


By MARY LAMBERTON BECKER 


HAVE lately been walking upon a 

I street where Christmas is dead. It 
stretches a long way across a great 

city; shops big and little are on either 
side, and from one to the other, ever 
since Thanksgiving Day, strings of elec- 
tric bulbs have been stretched, so that 
in the evening you walk with the wind 
blowing but beneath a glittering roof; 
you would not know that there was a 
star in the sky. On the fourth floor of 
every large shop, between sporting goods 
and upholstery, a tired salesman in red 
trousers with horsehair under his chin 
shakes hands all day with such children 
as have brought with them buying par- 
ents. He is a real Santa Claus. Beside 
him sometimes stands a real reindeer, 
rolling dead glass eyes and lifting a stiff 
foot in clockwork geniality. In the win- 
dows of the smaller shops Santa himself 
is clockwork; all day, save for run-down 
intervals of immobility, he smilies an in- 
genious rubber smile, pointing to the real 
toys about him, marked in plain prices. 
For everything on this street is real; 
there is nothing that you may not buy 
and break. 

One day I saw a little girl, some ten 
years old perhaps, her back to one of 
these windows, regarding with a curious 
wonderment a musician performing at 
the curb. He was playing upon a saxo- 
phone “God Rest You, Merry Gentle- 
men.” But the child had.no money, and 
in time he moved to a more profitable 
position. As he went the lovely faint 
look of wonder was wiped out of her 
eyes, that went ranging once more over 
the stands of real post-cards, crying 
their mass-production wish for “A 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year.” But Christmas was dead on that 
street. 

For there is no glamour there, and the 
essence of the Christmas spirit is 
glamour. There is at Christmas such a . 
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Author of ‘‘ Adventures in Reading ”’ 


light as lighted the doll’s house in Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s story, so shining that 
a child hunted from that paradise could 
yet murmur, “I seen the little light.” 
Lights on the Christmas tree have this 
magic, and the old ornaments coming 
back every year, waking on Christmas 
Eve from their long sleep, shine through 
such a luminous haze of dream. The 
voice singing carols, however cracked, 
carries such mystery. It is the heart of 
the Christmas spirit. Now that carols 
come by way of the phonograph or 
struggle through loudspeakers with the 
uproar of a thoroughfare, now that reso- 
lute salesmanship provides for our chil- 
dren a concrete commercial Christmas, 
it is worth taking thought to see that in 
their holiday books, at least, something 
of the glamour remains. At this time, if 
ever, let there be some books of wonder 
—fairy tales, legends, poetry, lovely 
plays, history rich in amazement, adven- 
ture, romance. If you have yourself 
forgotten the tales of wonder, try read- 
ing aloud from “The Fountain of 
Youth” (Macmillan), a choice of folk- 
stories arranged by Padraic Colum for 
actual telling, in such words as carry 
through to the imagination and set it 
making its own images. 

But with the littlest children pictures 
may carry the tale without words. 
There are, for instance, scarcely more 
words in William Nicholson’s “Clever 
Bill” (Doubleday) than are needed to 
say that a wooden soldier, left at home 
on a journey, ran until he reached the 
place before the child himself, and was 
waiting for him upon the door-mat. But 
what pictures—full of the determination 
and action of Bill himself! “The Skin 
Horse,” by Margery Bianco (Doran), 
has the pictures of young Pamela 
Bianco; the story is of a toy horse, bat- 
tered but adored by a children’s ward, 
going to pieces and thrown away while 


one child is too ill to know it, and so 
missed that the Christmas Angel must 
somehow bring him back. At this point 
the pictures, thus far languid and tender 
in line and color, suddenly rise to an 
outburst of joyous elaboration with the 
appearance of the heavenly visitor and 
the beginning of the starry ride. In 
quite another way, there is magic in the 
scarlets and greens, the strong shapes 
and strange landscapes of_the illustra- 
tions in “Children of the Mountain 
Eagle,” by Elizabeth Miller (Doubleday, 
Page), a story of children in Albania, 
vivid as the pictures, 

Perhaps all children in books are crea- 
tures of glamour—all that live, that is, 
and take their places in the lives of chil- 
dren. Alice comes out of Wonderland, 
a real child, but Heidi, a real child, takes 
children into a sort of wonderland of her 
own. Louise Connolly’s “Miss Chatter- 
box and Her Family” (Macmillan) is 
about a real child, a “smaht chile” who 
lived in Washington just after the Civil 
War, and whose cat was near-sighted 
because, though he could see a moving 
string, he could not see the Capitol. 
This child bounces with vitality; older 
readers will take to her as soon as chil- 
dren will. Older readers like Christo- 
pher Robin as well as children do—not 
better, for children make up for an 
older comprehension by loving him with 
a whole-heartedness of which maturity 
is hardly capable. “Now We Are Six,” 
the new Milne book (Dutton), takes a 
child with the aid of Mr. Shepard’s 
drawings into a sunny country where 
everything is in scale, where the child 
himself, as in “Winnie, the Pooh,” is a 
beneficent providence to all the toys, 
and, in his weakness, a strength and a 
wisdom to his world. 

I do not know how successful has 
been the attempt of some writers for 

( Continued on page 539 ) 
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Speaking of Books 


A New Literary Department 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


What Everybody Is Reading 


HE books in greatest demand are usually 

those most discussed. The following list is 
: compiled from the lists of the ten best-sell- 
ing volumes sent us by wire by eight book-shops 
each week. These particular book-shops were 
chosen because we think that they reflect the 
tastes of the more representative readers. These 
shops are as follows: 


New York—Brentano’s. 

Boston—Old Corner Book Store. 

Rochester—Scrantoms Inc. 

Cleveland—Korner & Wood. 

St. Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort 
é& Barney 

Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Co. 

Houston—Teolin Pillot Company. 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co. 


Fiction 


“Jalna,’”? by Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown & 
Co. <A clannish family in Canada_ survives 
the potentially disrupting love affairs of 
several members. If you like a good story, 
peopled by startling and brilliant caricatures, 
you will enjoy it. Reviewed November 2. 

“Adam and Eve: Though He Knew Better,” by 
John Erskine. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
You will find this an entertaining satirical 
tale dealing with the first companionate and 
the first Mr. and Mrs. marriages. Reviewed 
last week. . 

“Death Comes for the Archbishop,” by Willa 
Cather. A. . Knopf. This imaginative 
biography of a French missionary bishop to 
the Southwest is fine in spiritual concept, rich 
in beautiful description ‘and moving charac- 
terization. Reviewed October 26. 

“Kitty,”? by Warwick Deeping. A. A. Knopf. A 
young wife’s struggle against her dominating 
mother-in-law for the possession of her hus- 
band, set in post-war England. You will 
enjoy it if you like a machine-turned story 
with humor and wholesome sentiment. Re- 
viewed last week. 

“The Vanguard,” by Arnold Bennett. The George 
H. Doran Company. Reviewed below. 


Non-Fiction 


“Trader Horn,” by Alfred Aloysius Horn and 
-Ethelreda Lewis. Simon & Schuster. The 
romantic ‘story of an ancient adventurer, full 
of poetry, guileless wisdom, action, informa- 
tion, and color. Reviewed November 16. 

“Bismarck,” by Emil Ludwig. Little, Brown & 
Co. This splendid biography by a master 
craftsman is unhesitatingly recommended to 
any one with a taste for solid reading. Re- 
viewed November 9. 

“Our Times. America Finding Herself,” by Mark 
Sullivan. Charles Scribner’s Sons. This, the 
second volume of a social history of our 
times, is full.of information and entertain- 
ment. It is especially valuable in presenting 
a study of many elements which have gone 
to form the present American attitude toward 
life in general. Reviewed last week. 

“We,” by Charles A. Lindbergh. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The young hero’s story of his life is a 
direct, simply expressed, and often moving 
account. It deserves a permanent place 
among boys’ books. Reviewed August 17. 

“Napoleon,” by Emil Ludwig. Boni & Liveright. 
You will find this engrossing biography a fine 
foot-note to the Napoleonic period. Reviewed 
November 9. 


The Vanguard 


HE writer of sober realism, the 
serious novelist, here turns his 
hand to light fiction, and the 

hand which we are accustomed to think 
of as supremely deft has become heavy, 
if the fiction is not. The Vanguard is 
a yacht, the perfection of motor yachts. 
Its cuisine as described causes the read- 
er’s mouth to water; its appointments 
make him sick for a cushioned steamer 
chair facing a sunny sea. It belongs to 
a multimillionaire, a bullying, swearing 
product of the Five Towns of pleasant 
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memory, who has made himself owner of 
newspapers, mines, cinemas—everything 
that can be bought. For the ultimate 
purpose of settling a quarrel with his 
wife, he abducts a rival millionaire, this 
time a gentleman who owns something 
that he wants. A young woman whose 
charms, although they fairly leap at the 
reader from the page, have been unwept 
and unsung, gets herself carried off on 
the yacht at the same time. A pleasant 
sail along Mediterranean coasts and a 
visit to Rome end with the quarrel set- 
tled to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
the rival millionaires satisfied, and the 
young lady engaged. 

We all remember our delighted read- 
ing of the Five Towns novels, and most 
of us are old admirers of Arnold Ben- 
nett’s skill at satiric fantasy. “How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day” and 
“Buried Alive” are books to read and 
ponder and laugh over again and again. 
So it is with a feeling of stupefaction 
that this reviewer puts down “The Van- 
guard.” The book is gay throughout, 
and downright funny in spots. It starts 
off with a good dash of excitement. It 
pictures pleasantly enough the taming 
of the millionaire boor, and the capitula- 
tion to feminine charms of both the ur- 
bane and the vulgar financier, and of the 
various secretaries, stewards, wireless 
operators, etc. It contains some wise 
and spicy comment on humanity in gen- 
eral. A book by Arnold Bennett could 
do no less. But what of it? Why 
should he have bothered to write a book 
which, according to the jacket, will “de- 
light and thrill” when P. G. Wodehouse 
could have made it much funnier and 
A. E. W. Mason could have made it 
much more exciting. “The Vanguard” 
is called a playful and witty romance. 
It is playful. It is witty. It is a ro- 
mance. And the Literary Guild chose 
it for its December book. A puzzled 
reviewer can say no more. 


Have You Seen These P 


The Basket-sellers’ Ancestry 


HE STORY OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
DIAN. By Paul Radin. Boni & Live- 
right. 


Until six years ago, every August an 
Indian couple came to sell baskets to the 
summer colony of a little fishing settle- 
ment down in Maine. They were very 
old people, brown, dirty, scrupulously 


























What are magazine 
editors looking for ? 


Yes, what do they want in a story ? What 
makes the difference between a printed 
rejection slip and a check of acceptance ? 


Good ideas—true-to-life characters —cor- 
rect technique. 


Those are the three things that magazine 
editors look for and find in the stories 
and articles they print. 


Those are the three essentials to writing 
success that can best be developed by 
newspaper training. For proof—consider 
the scores of “ best-selling ”’ authors who 
began on newspapers. Their ideas and 
characters are drawn straight from the 
vivid life they lived. And correct technique 
comes natural to a man who has written 
under expert criticism. 


And writing is not the only field in which 
men and women with newspaper training 
excel. The alert, disciplined mind which a 
newspaper office fosters is a potent success 
factor—anywhere. Business executives and 
public men are constantly looking for the 
right kind of man or woman with newspaper 
training. 


Real Newspaper Training—by 
the New York Copy Desk Method 


Expert criticism is the keynote of the News- 
paper Institute of America’s new method of 
home instruction. In the N. I. A. you work 
on actual assignments. Every sentence you 
write is zxdividually edited and construc- 
tively criticized by the Institute Copy Desk. 
A group of New York newspaper men with 
182 years of experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. You learn 
to write dy wrtting (little theory, much prac- 
tice) just as if you were being broken in on 
a great metropolitan daily. An intensely 
practical course for every man or woman 
with literary ambitions. 


Interested? Then youll be even more in- 
terested in our fascinating Writing Aptitude 
Test, that tells you in advance how greatly 
this course can really improve your style and 
wncreasée your pleasure in writing. Fill in 
and mail the coupon. 


Newspaper Institute of America 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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polite. Their baskets were delicate and 
sweet-smelling. The new 
peeked around corners when they came 
to the door; the summer dogs barked. 
When they stopped coming, the post- 
master said: “They’re dead. There 
aren’t any Indians in Hancock County 
any more—but I’ve got Japanese bas- 
kets from the five-and-ten.” 

Old broken Indians selling baskets, 
tamed Indians shooting up Buffalo Bill’s 
Deadwood Coach, make-believe Indians 
out of Cooper and Grinnell; unless you 
are an anthropologist or a home mission- 
ary, that is all you know about the only 
native American. His last days in 
North America, bloody and awful, his 
enslavement by Spaniard and French- 
man, the breaking of his spirit by Anglo- 
Saxon—this you know. You know the 
horrors of the Spanish conquistadors in 
Mexico, of the Creek massacre on the 
plains. But of the long and brilliant 
past, the rise and flowering and decline 
of civilizations which shade back into 
antiquity, you know nothing. 

Dr. Paul Radin, an anthropologist 
and a genuine scientist, does, in two 
recent books, much to enlighten you. 
In “The Story of the American Indian,” 
following a popular narrative style with 
perseverance only occasionally cumber- 
some, he tells of the Amerind races 
which built up great empires and com- 
plex civilizations from their shadowy 
beginnings to their sharp ends. He 
speaks only briefly of the conclusions 
arrived at by science as to the racial 
beginnings of the Indian, fixing upon the 
Mongolian invasion as the determining 
factor in the physical, temperamental, 
and psychic make-up of the race. In 
elaborate and vivid detail, using much 
source material, he traces the culture of 
the North American tribes through the 
Mound Builders back to the Mayan 
civilization of Yucatan, which touched 
and influenced all the primitive peoples 
to the north; while the lines of the 
South American cultures are shown to 
converge upon Peru, the socialized state. 

The quotations of original Indian 
chants and aphorisms which this book 
contains give it the quality of an an- 
thology as well as of a popular history, 
and as such it supplements Dr. Radin’s 
other recent book on “Primitive Man as 
Philosopher” (Appleton), in which much 
material from original Winnebago In- 
dian sources is quoted, which shows the 
Indian intellectual as a moralist and 
philosopher capable of flights of inde- 
pendent thought which cover a wide 
range and which establish the existence 
of an intellectual class among people re- 
garded as savages. 
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children” 


With the addition of two anthologies 
of Indian poetry, an amateur of abo- 
riginal American culture might make Dr. 
Radin’s books the nucleus for a good 
library. “The Path on the Rainbow” 
(edited by G. Cronyn, published by Boni 
& Liveright, and possibly out of print) 
was the first collection of Indian poetry 








Courtesy Boni & Liveright 
A Maya decoration in which the 
resemblance to Chinese art is 
apparent 


(From ‘‘ The Story of the American Indian ”’) 


in which the images, thoughts, and 
metrical arrangements of the Indian 
were re-expressed in English verse. 
Hartley Alexander in “God’s Drum” 
(Dutton) has attempted the same thing. 

If every civilization contains in its 
flowering the seeds of its own decay, Dr. 
Radin makes very plain how obviously 
true this is of the Indian races. It is 
possible, after reading these books, to 
speculate for one’s, self upon the picture. 
Looking at the art and poetry of the 
Indians, one wonders if they may not be 
the products of an already effete Orien- 
tal civilization, bursting into temporary 
vigor with the infusion of new, entirely 
savage blood and falling into quick de- 
cay—old wine in new bottles. But this, 
please, is only the hesitant guess of a 
reviewer whose Indians, until now, were 


old, dirty, and scrupulously polite and 
sold baskets until they died and the 
“five-and-ten” took over the trade. 


** Seventeen ”’ in Seville 


HE BULLFIGHTERS. By Henry de 
Montherlant. Lincoln MacVeagh, the 
Dial Press. 


Alban de Bricoule was being prepared 
for his first communion when his grand- 
mother gave him a juvenile edition of 
“Quo Vadis;” but he skipped all about 
St. Peter and became a Roman at heart. 
His paganism remained entangled with 
his Catholicism. His mother sent him 
to Lourdes, “where he could mix with 
the litter-bearers and derive some spir- 
itual benefit,” but he was “a constant 
nuisance to the litter-bearers.” ‘He was 
carried away by the thought that he was 
a great sinner as well as a great Chris- 
tian.” Fortunately, Alban saw a bull- 
fight, and Lourdes knew him no more. 
“This bull-fight was second of the great 
revelations of his youth, or rather of his 
life. The first had been the revelation 
of paganism through a book intended to 
instruct, the third was the revelation of 
the flesh through the heart.” This Latin 
Willie Baxter learned to “play the 
bulls,” and went to Spain as an amateur 
of the sport, in the same spirit “that he 
was later to go up to the front for the 
first time.” In Seville his Frihlingser- 
wachen was accomplished somewhere 
between the violences of Wedekind and 
the absurdities of Booth Tarkington’s 
adolescent. Alban, melodramatic, a bit 
ridiculous, a bit pathetic, is still dis- 
tingué, and at the end magnificent. 

Alban’s passion for the bulls is inter- 
woven with his love for Solidad, even 
as it is with his faith. He sees los toros 
against a rich background of history and 
mythology, even identifying the god 
Mithra with Christ. “The fight is an 
incantation, a rite, a nuptial dance;” “in 
the silence the bell of the cabestro rang 
as though for the elevation.” ‘To Alban 
the blood of the slain bulls attains a 
mystical significance, and when the beast 
is in extremis Alban is reminded of the 
Blood of the Lamb. Likewise when 
meeting Solidad he notes that “at the 
bottom of her short skirt—her petticoat 
showed golden red, like the raw wound 
of a bull.” 

This study of a sensitive boy at a 
period when his enthusiasms approach 
hysteria is lightened by the author’s hu- 
mor where it might easily fall into an 


- exploitation of morbid tendencies. 


We are told that Henry de Monther- 
lant has been a bull-fighter, but such 
statistics are unnecessary to prove the 
authenticity of his Spanish landscape 
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with figures. Solidad is that rare thing, 
a Spanish woman in fiction who is not 
merely a sort of Italian prima donna 
dressed up in the mantilla and castanets 
of Carmen. She stands as definite and 
Spanish as the portraits of the Maja. 
Indeed, this book is so vivid that one 
instinctively thinks of it in terms of 
paint. The scenes in the bull-ring are 
as brilliant as the Goya tapestries. “The 
arena seemed a vat with the ferment 
rising from the bottom and spilling over 
the sides. All the spectators rose in 
their places and the amphitheater 
frothed and foamed like a great jar of 
wine.” 

After killing the bui: he had feared 
above all, Alban was at last released 
from his obsession, and he returned to 
France without even a farewell to Soli- 
dad. After all, it was not two passions 
that fired him—only one. Solidad or his 
toros, it was all the same thing—a part 
of the disease of being seventeen. 

Mary SHIRLEY. 


HE editor of this department will 
be glad to help readers with ad- 
vice and suggestions in buying cur- 
rent books, whether noticed on this 
page or not. If you wish guidance in 
selecting books for yourself or to give 
away, we shall do the best we can for 
you if you will write us, giving some 
suggestions, preferably with examples, 
of the taste which is to be satisfied. 
We shall confine ourselves to books 
published within the last year or so, 
so that you will have no trouble in 
buying them through your own book- 
shop. 


The Old Christmas Magic 


(Continued from page 536) 


children to throw about the details of 
life in a mechanical age the light of ro- 
mance and the magic of folk-lore. I 
have not yet heard from the children 
themselves, for example, whether they 
find that “A Merry-Go-Round of Mod- 
ern Tales,” by Caroline Emerson (Dut- 
ton), invests the typewriter, the motor 
truck, and the steam-roller with the 
attributes of fairyhood. I do not see 
why this should not be acceptable to 
children, every one of whom at all 
imaginative has at some time played out 
dramas of family life with plain bone 
butions and informed the five fingers of 


: his hand with distinct personalities. I 
| only wish that when verses are written 


about dumb-waiters and _fire-escapes, 


) such as are in James Tippett’s “I Live 
) in a City” (Harper), they would not be 
| quite such pedestrian poetry. But it is 
- Not at all a bad idea to find your-fire- 


escape flowering into rhyme when you 
are little; rhyme should be at home in 
Nor is it impossible to use 
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A Romance of the Revolution 
By William Stearns Davis 


“A glamorous tale. Mr. Davis has 
written some unforgettable scenes 
into this novel . . . an entrancing 
— Philadelphia Ledger 


GILMAN os REDFORD 


“ONE of the most appealing 

i pieces of American historicai fic- 

tion ... in recent years. Should 
be on every family book-shelf.” 

— Dallas Times Herald 


Ht At bookstores — $2.50 
_ The Macmillan Company, New York 
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for this purpose pictures so modernistic 
as those of Boardman Robinson, who 
makes an unexpected and refreshing ap- 
pearance as illustrator of the “Rhymes 
of If and Why,” by Betty Sage (Duf- 
field) rhymes that celebrate a child’s 
idea of city and seashore, batter-cakes at 
Child’s, and boasts about adenoids. It 
is a trifle depressing, though, to reflect 
that pictures and print together present 
a metropolitan American child’s vision 
of a garden of verse. 

Wonder tales may or may not make 
terms with natural history. Mrs. Brad- 
ley’s story of “Alice in Jungleland” 
(Appleton), her own little girl’s wonder- 
ful trip through Africa, certainly does. 
Peggy Bacon’s “The Lion-Hearted Kit- 
ten” (Macmillan) certainly does not. 
No animals act like these charming and 
vigorous creatures; pictures and story 
together, they are dream cats and hippos 
and what-not, gentle enough to mingle 
with a child’s dreams, for they are bed- 
time stories. Helen Fuller Orton’s 
“Prancing Pat” (Stokes) is about an 
actual horse, for at the age for which it 
is meant, the time of life when one be- 
gins to read, the peculiar charm of the 
horse has by no means waned. At this 
time, and keeping the needs of the new 
reader in mind, come Mildred Batchel- 
der’s “Peggy Stories” and “Topsy Turvy 
Tales” (Scribner’s), about the life that 
little children lead. The doll’s-house 
people appear in “The Popover Family,” 
by Ethel Calvert Phillips (Houghton 
(Mifflin). 


There are plenty of animals in the 
charming series known as “The Little 
Library” (Macmillan) because the vol- 
umes are of the right size and shape to 
fit a little hand, and, I am happy to 
find, with type of a size and shape to fit 
a young eye. In this series (ranging in 
age one step below the same house’s 
“Children’s Classics” of old favorites) 
are “The Good-Natured Bear,” “The 
Cat and the Captain”—and what a cat! 
—and a French rabbit to go with the 
famous English “Peter” of Beatrix Pot- 
ter, Alice Dussan. 5 “Little Jack Rab- 
bit.” 

A little older, and one comes to the 
age when the Beacon Hill Bookshelf, 
published by Little, Brown & Co., may 
be drawn upon by parents in search of 
certified favorites, sure that whatever 
book they may choose from it will have 
a welcome from a normal child. Here 
are newly illustrated (color) editions of 
such Louisa Alcott stories as hold their 
own against newcomers, of Susan Cool- 
idge’s “What Katy Did,” and Mary 
Wells’s “Jolly Good Times,” written in 
and about the Massachusetts country- 
side fifty years ago and showing no sign 
of age. There have been several redis- 
coveries this year, and one of these at 
least is a blessed boon: Stokes has 
brought out Frank Stockton’s “The 
Poor Count’s Christmas” just as it was 
in the prehistoric days of “St. Nicholas” 
—so long ago that for years bits of its 
pictures figured in the patchwork of old 
illustrations that made the enthralling 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and vv tl has 
been published for free distribution the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
eally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician, 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 
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end-papers of this magazine’s bound 
volumes. I thought the tale was lost, 
and here it is, like Kate Nickleby’s min- 
iature, “unmoved, unchanged,” this be- 
ing the quality of good miniatures and 
of really good books for children, 

Yet a little older, and one is old 
enough for “Gay Neck,” a most unusual 
and distinguished book, the story of a 
carrier pigeon in the Great War and 
after, told by Dhan Gopal Mukerji and 
embellished by the decorations of Boris 
Artzybasheff. Here is a book of beauty 
every way you look at it; the tale car- 
ries more of the philosophy of Mr. 
Mukerji—and of the East—than one 
would believe possible from this brief 
description, or that would have been in- 
trusted to such young readers not so 
long ago. But we have come to realize 
that young minds take in great ideas if 
they come simply, without parade, and 
at the time of life when minds are nat- 
urally hospitable. There is a rush of 
books for this time of life—the teens; 
far more than there need be, for by this 
time a young person should at least be 
tasting more than just the books pre- 
pared with his age in mind. But a 
story as robust and honest as Caroline 
Snedeker’s “Downright Dencey” (Dou- 
bleday, Page) is worth reading by any 
girl; there’s an excellent dog story called 
“Sarah’s Dakin,” by Mabel Robinson 
(Dutton), who wrote “Dr. Tam O’Shan- 
ter;” a wholesome story of family life is 
in Christine Whiting Parmenter’s ‘“‘The 
Real Reward” (Little, Brown); “The 
White Pony in the Hills,” by Anne Bos- 
worth Green (Century), is a fine out- 
door story of a Vermont stock farm; 
there are two travel stories of young 
Americans in Europe (always popular 
when the family is thinking of going 
abroad)—“The Carter Children in 
France,” by Constance Johnson (Dodd, 
Mead), and Hildegarde Hawthorne’s 
“Deedah’s Wonderful Year” (Apple- 
ton); Alida Malkus’s “Raquel of the 
Ranch Country” (Harcourt, Brace) is 
thrilling, romantic, and accurate in its 
local color; and in “Girl Scout Stories,” 
edited by Helen Ferris (Doran), one 
may find a collection of stories such as 
girls have chosen for themselves, reflect- 
ing credit on their taste. 

Boys have new adventure stories, 
such as “Jinglebob,” by Philip Ashton 
Rollins (Scribner’s); “The Jinx Ship,” 
by Howard Pease (Doubleday, Page); 
Perry Newberry’s “Forward Ho!” 
(Stokes); Theodore and Winifred Har- 
per’s “Siberian Gold” (Doubleday, 
Page); “Tawny: A Dog of the Old 
West,” by T. C. Hinkle (Morrow); and 
the crowded arid explosive pages of Con- 


stance Lindsay Skinner’s South Ameri- 
can thriller, “The Tiger that Walks 
Alone” (Macmillan). All of these are 
well written and guaranteed not spoiled 
by the intrusion of girls or goo. “The 
Trade Wind,” by Cornelia Meigs, the 
story winning the large prize offered by 
Little, Brown & Co., and her other his- 


‘torical story of this year, “As the Crow 


Flies” (Macmillan), will be welcomed 
by boys and girls, the chances in favor 
of boys liking it rather better. This is 
true too of “Gesser Khan,” a resplen- 
dent hero book by Ida Zeitlin (Doran), 
whose ‘‘Skatzi” is still attracting atten- 
tion a year after its first appearance; the 
pictures in the new book about Tibet, 
though as remarkable in their own way, 
are not in the least like those in the 
earlier book. Either boy or girl would 
respond to the beauty of the story of 
Nathan Hale, told by Laurie Erskine in 
“After School” (Appleton) so simply 
and with such feeling that it deserves a 
permanent place in school and family 
libraries. 

“I Know a Secret,” by Christopher 
Morley (Doubleday, Page), belongs in 
the class popularly known as “ageless,” 
about children and loved above all others 
by imaginative children, readable at any 
time of life, and revealing deeper mean- 
ings the longer one lives. Laura Spencer 
Portor’s “The Little Long Ago” (Dut- 
ton) is a book of this sort, a remembered 
childhood that a somewhat introspective 
child will appreciate and that any par- 
ent could take to himself with profit. 
“The Winged Horse,” by Auslander and 
Hil (Doubleday, Page) is a history of 
poetry for young people, but it will be 
read before this next year is out by more 
grown-ups than children. As for Bar- 
bara Follett’s “The House Without Win- 
dows” (Knopf), it is a window lifted, 
for a brief and blinding moment, into a 
world unsuspected because it is by 
grown-ups quite forgotten—the world 
before the shades of the prison house 
begin to close, when for a little while a 
little girl may be more fay than human. 
Barbara Follett, the little girl. who wrote 
it, may go on to write books even more 
remarkable, but should she write no 
more than this, she will have justified 
the typewriter upon which this tale was, 
according to the record, tapped into be- 
ing. There may be, it appears, magic in 
anything, and a glamourous tale like this 
can come clicking straight from keys 
under the fingers of a child. It all de- 
pends upon the spirit, and it is worth 
while making some effort to protect that, 
in this season of Christmas, from stifling 
under a load of things all too real— 
things that one may buy and break. 
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The Newest Contributions of American Genius to the Art of Living 


HE acquaint- 
ance of most 
of us with 


modernistic furni- 
ture and house fur- 
nishings has been 
limited to a glimpse 
in a shop window or 
the pages of a mag- 
azine of a few bi- 
zarre pieces which 
looked like nothing 
so much as the relics 
of an explosion in a 
trigonometry _fac- 
tory. We may rather 
have liked the things, at that, but we 
couldn’t quite see them among the over- 
stuffed furniture and inherited Victorian- 
isms of our own homes. And probably 
we have indulged in a hearty laugh at 
their eccentricity, and passed on. 

It is conceivable that in another 
decade or two we will get just as hearty 
a laugh out of some of the pieces which 
now grace our bed and dining and living 
rooms. Many of them—not all, of 
course—are clumsy and dreary and 
over-ornamented. And very, very badly 
designed. And the best of the modern- 
istic stuff, for all its use of curious ma- 
terials, its angularity, and its lack of 
politeness to tradition, is restful, quiet, 
and pleasant to live with. And—what is 
most important of all—suited exactly to 
the purpose for which it is to be used. 
Which is a good deal more than can be 
said for many of the old Period pieces, 
as any man knows who has sat on, eaten 
from, or slept in them. 

For some time we have been planning 
this modernistic outburst in our depart- 
ment, but we have felt that we should 
wait until we could talk of something 


these things, 


December 28, 1927 


HE genius of America expresses 
itself in many ways, but in 
none more effectively than in raising 
the general standard of living. The 
best scientific, inventive, and artistic 
brains in America are being applied 
to the production of things that 
minister to our comfort, our amuse- 
ment, or our sense of beauty. 
The editors believe that no view 
of current affairs is complete that 
does not include some *account of 


would 
not think freakish, 


which you 


which would not 
make you think first 
of all of its eccen- 
tricity. Ourself, we 
do like some of the 
more startling pieces 
and arrangements. 
But it is true that 
you cannot intro- 
duce them all by 
themselves into the 
usual American in- 
terior. And so we 
waited until we 
found something not too startling. 

A modern treatment throughout of 
bedroom, living-room, and dining-room 
is being shown in three model rooms at 
Macy’s. This furniture has been repro- 
duced from originals made by one of the 
best modern French designers, It is 
new, and any new thing is difficult at 
first to accept; but it is so pleasing, so 
sensible, and so unobtrusive that we be- 
lieve few people would find it unsuitable, 

To describe it to you is not so easy. 
The bedroom first. Everything here is 
low, making the room look much larger 
than it really is. The headboard and 
footboard of the bed curve up from un- 
derneath, each a perfectly plain, unor- 
namented piece of glossy maple, much 
lighter in color than the old-fashioned 
bird’s-eye maple. At either side of the 
bed is a semicircular table of the same 
wood with two drawers, one on each 
side, and below a sort of cupboard with- 
out doors for books and what not. The 
dressing-table has no legs and the top is 
but a few inches from the floor—a plain 
piece of maple which curves up at each 
side. In the curve are three drawers in 


a quarter-circle. In the middle is a tall — 
mirror, only the lower half of which has 
a frame. There is an upholstered “bath- 
tub chair,” and a bureau or chest of 
drawers over which hangs a mirror, the 
lower half of which has a frame of what 
might be aluminum. None of the furni- 
ture has any moldings or beadings or 
ornamentation, but depends on the wood 
itself and the finish and the sweep of its 
clean lines for its beauty. 

In the living-room the furniture— 
desk, bookcase, sofa, stand—are of 
palisander, a kind of rosewood, inlaid 
with ivory. The fireplace is low and 
wide, of brown brick and brown marble, 
over the full width of which is a mirror 
that goes to the ceiling. There is no 
restlessness, no waste motion, in this 
room. Everything does what it is in- 
tended to do quietly and efficiently. The 
lighting is done by lamps concealed in 
wall columns of translucent glass. The 
colors are all shades of brown, 

Do we make you see these rooms at 
all? Probably not. You cannot describe 
this new furniture in terms of the old. 
Here are no Windsor chairs, no four- 
poster beds, nor anything resembling 
them. We have no vocabulary for these 
things yet. But it will not be long be- 
fore we have one. Modernist furnish- 
ings have come to stay. Beauty, sim- 
plicity, and adaptability to use—these 
three things are the criteria by which we 
select our furniture, and only the most 
hidebound conservatism can prevent us 
from seeing that the best of modernist 
furnishings combines them all, And 
variety. There is more variety than 
there ever was before. And some of it is 
very bizarre. We have seen—and ad- 
mired—pieces that looked like a geome- 
trician’s nightmare. We shall describe 
some of them from time to time. For 
we believe that you will admire them 
too. 


1 tes the same reason that held us 
back from writing about modern- 
istic furnishings has kept us from.touch- 
ing on automobiles. We have been 
waiting for the Automobile Show. When 
that event takes place, we shall report it 
for you, and thereafter shall continue to 
report the progress of the motor world 
in the last issue each month, 

There will be nothing technical about 
our reports. We don’t know enough. 
We don’t understand the gasoline en- 
gine, and we don’t want to. It is enough 
if it runs smoothly. We believe that 
you are like us in that respect. We don’t 
know much about automobiles, but we 
know what we like, and we shall report 
them for you in that way. W. R. B. 
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Our Apologies to Concord 


Is your issue of December 7, on page 430, 
in the article of Milburn Kusterer en- 
titled “Colonel Lindbergh Sells Aviation,” 
you printed a picture by Wide World 
showing the Spirit of St. Louis in front of 
our hangar at the Concord airport with the 
title line “At the Concord, N. H., airport, 
where fog caused Lindbergh’s only late 
arrival.” 

Inasmuch as fog is probably the air- 
man’s’ most disliked enemy, it is mighty 
poor advertising for our airport to have 
your magazine broadcasting that fog at 
Concord caused Lindbergh’s only late ar- 
rival, particularly when that statement is 
as far from the truth as anything could be. 

The fact is that Colonel Lindbergh 
sought refuge from the fog which blan- 
keted the whole New England coast on 
Saturday afternoon, July 23, by coming to 
our airport, which is well out of the fog 
belt, and, instead of landing at Portland, 
Maine, where he was scheduled to go, he 
spent the night in Concord, going to Port- 
land on Sunday, which was “his only late 
arrival,” returning to Concord on Monday, 
the 25th, for his regularly scheduled visit. 

After seeing large black headlines in 
Boston and other New England papers 
shouting “Lindbergh Lost!!” and then 
later “Lindbergh Safe at Concord, N. H.,” 
it was rather a shock to us to see by your 
magazine that fog at our airport caused 
him to be late here, the only place in his 
long trip. 

As this error in your magazine is likely 
to discourage pilots from coming to our 
field through fear of fog, I feel sure that 
you will give this correction as much 
prominence as the erroneous statement re- 
ceived. Horton L. CHANDLER. 

Concord, New Hampshire, 


What the Women Want 


] HAVE been reading the queries which 
you address to women in The Outlook 
of November 16, and feel moved to try to 
answer a few of them. Personally, I never 
supposed that the achievement of woman 
suffrage would bring about the millennium, 
or indeed make any very great change in 
the conduct of political affairs, certainly 
not for some years. I believed in it be- 
cause I felt that women deserved, as much 
as men, a say in the making of the laws 
under which they have to live and in the 
choice of public officials. Women appeared 


to me, on the whole, about as good as men, - 


and probably no better. Human beings 
are very much alike, whichever sex they 
may belong to. I thought, therefore, that 
women citizens would probably take about 
as much interest in politics as men citizens 
do—perhaps a little less for the present, 
because customs and traditions are still 
rather against their activity in this line. 
All this seems to me to have turned out 
about as I expected. 

There are still some vigorous and intelli- 
gent organizations of women of a political 
nature, such as the League of Women 
Voters; but most thinking women believe 
that in active politics we should not group 
together as women, separate from men, but 
should rather ally ourselves with the regu- 
lar parties and other organizations made 
up of citizens of both sexes. This is very 
important. 

In the party organizations a few women 
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ust As You Say 


have already become rather prominent and 


useful. Most women elected to office in 
this country, however, with a few notable 
exceptions, have not done very well. They 
have generally been selected for extraordi- 
nary reasons, chiefly because they have 
been the wives of certain men. This is a 
poor qualification for office holding. I 
should imagine, then, that women are now 
interested in much the same things as men 
voters, that they want much the same 
things, and that, like men, they are some- 
what discouraged with our present political 
machinery. I hope, however, that they, or 
at least some few of them, will stick to po- 
litical activity. There is a small leisure 
class of educated women who ought to be 
very useful in doing unremunerative and 
greatly needed work in this field. 
VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE 
Dean of Barnard College. 
New York City. 


Bill Adams and Mr. Abbott Agree 


DON’T like cats either. And today I like 

them less than ever I did. I’ve been 
pestered with them of late. There has 
been a big yellow cat, a fat beast with 
yellow-green eyes, and there has been a 
shiny silver brute with a long tail that 
drags on the ground, and there has been a 
huge tabby tiger. They have all belonged 
to people not far from me. But in Califor- 
nia a cat that doesn’t belong can get along 
very well, what with catching gophers and 
mocking-birds, meadow larks, and quail. 
It is partly because they kill the birds that 
I abhor cats as I do. Mocking-birds sing 
here all night long through spring and 
early summer. Meadow larks are ginging 
now, on Thanksgiving afternoon. 

A week or so ago the people who owned 
the tabby beast moved away, and either by 
chance or design left their cat behind. It 
took to prowling about my garden. Little 
green birds are feeding all day on the cos- 
mos seed in my garden. One day I found 
a little green bird’s feathers. So I went to 
town and bought a can of sardines, and 
with the sardines I caught the cat. I had 
meant to have killed it.. But I’m not one 
who kills without compunction. I like to 
be merciful. Life is doubtless precious 
even to a cat, eh? So I put the brute in a 
sack and drove it out five miles into the 
country where there are many acres of 
alfalfa and vast numbers of gophers. Any 
tolerably agile cat can make an easy living 
where gophers are plentiful, and gophers, 
though they too may love life, do a great 
deal of damage to the farmer’s crops. I 
turned the tiger out of the sack. He 
twitched his long tail and looked about him 
vith eyes like the eyes of a devil: wise 
eyes, thoughtful, not at all puzzled. I came 
home. Next morning the tiger was in my 
cosmos again. 

I went to town and bought another can 
of sardines. And this time I drove tiger 
across the river bridge two miles from 
home and took him ‘well along the other 
bank of the wide stream. Had I been less 
given to mercy I should have been saved 
much trouble. But merciful I be, and once 
again I gave the beast its freedom on a 
wide alfalfa field. 

A mile or so after I had released the cat 
I was stopped by a traffic officer. I sup- 
posed that he had seen me freeing the cat 
and was curious to know what I was up 
to. Perhaps the alfalfa field belonged to 
him, I thought, and he either had cats 
enough already or liked them .no better 


than do I. But, though in a way his stop- 
ping me had very much to do with the cat, 
in another way it had nothing at all to do 
with it. Or so I might have thought at 
the moment. I had failed to notice, and 
so had not stopped for, a boulevard stop 
sign. 

I told the traffic officer all about it, and 
the traffic officer said: ‘Tell it to the judge. 
I dunno whether he likes cats or not.” 

I paid the judge five dollars. 

That tabby beast has not come back 
from the other side of the river. I have a 
feeling that he could do so did he want to. 
But I think that he is sitting, slit-eyed, 
grinning, in that green field. 

None but a guileless, unsuspecting, easily 
hoodwinked human would ever take up 
with a cat. They’re not honest. The dev- 
il’s in all of them. 

That five dollars would have paid a dog 
license for two years. The cat knew it. 
And with the sort of dog that I had been 
thinking of there would have been no cat 
to bother me. I’m going to the barn to 
sharpen my ax; then to town for a can of 
sardines. Britt ADAMS. 

Modesto, California. , 


An Answer to the Ex-Feminist 


| Bee sorry for the “Ex-Feminist.”. She 
chose the wrong college, and thereby 
missed an experience of priceless value. 

As I look back on my college days 
through the vista of many years, two 
things stand out with vividness and clear- 
ness still undimmed. 

These things are the beauty of the en- 
vironment of my loved university and the 
atmosphere of inspiration and culture for 
which we were indebted in a large measure 
to the Faculty. 

The President was a gentleman of the 
old school whose presence was a benedic- 
tion. His ideals made all unfairness shrink 
to cover and all worth-while aspirations 
seek the light. He was as scholarly as he 
was cultured and political economy under 
him became an open book even to a woman. 

By our Professor of History dry facts 
were ‘vitalized and his students were given 
such a wide outlook upon life that pro- 
vincialism became no longer possible. 

Latin means to me the man who taught 
it. He was a man of unflinching integrity 
and steadfast purpose, a man “who never 
sold the truth to serve the hour.” His 
character permeated his teaching. 

I received in college a love of the best 
in literature that has brought more pleas- 
ure into my intellectual life than any other 
influence. Until then I had never realized 
the wealth of wisdom and noble thought 
within my reach, nor had I ever learned 
the satisfaction that comes from one’s own 
effort to interpret and express. The words 
of my literature professor in criticism of 
some of my work, ‘Nothing but your best 
will do,” was an education in itself, and in 
its lasting influence worth the outlay of a 
college career. 

I had no experience with women teach- 
ers in college. There were a few in my 
high school who left their mark upon all 
who came in contact with them. : 

All honor to the many colleges where 
one may find “wisdom and beauty, fine 
minds with a vision of truth’! All honor 
to those who give lifelong inspiration to 
plastic minds and live on in lives made 
nobler by their memory. 

ALICE M. GARLAND. 

Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
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Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 











For folks who wish to travel carefree, in 
good company, and get the most for time 
and money 


EUROPE 


Delightful Spring & Summer Tours 
Sailing from March to August inclusive 
Most interesting ‘‘Old World” routes 

Extensive motoring and sightseeing 
Genial cultured leaders. Low prices 
Send for Booklets 


Spring & Summer Cruise-Tours 
Wonderful trips sailing April and June 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Europe 
Famous lecturers. Low prices 
Send for Booklet 


“JEMPLESIS10URS 


INCORPORATED 
447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


S, Meet Him! 


SOUTH AMERICA 
IGUAZU FALLS 
Finest and Greatest of Cataracts 
Leave New York January 19th. Rate $1,975. 


EASTER IN JERUSALEM 
Sailing from New York—S. 8S. ‘* Mauretania,” 
Feb. 21st. Rate $1,695. 

Booklets and pl 


OTHER North Africa 


Cruise of Royal —Pri 
UNUSUAL ""aentefindteranen 


Christmas and Easter Holiday 
Cruises to Bermuda, West Indies and Florida 
Special Motor Trips in Europe 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th Street, New York City 
Telephone Circle 2511 Box O 














te information on request 











EUROPE - 1928 


pees SE oa 
ERVICE 

INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 

CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 

Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 

Cruises; Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Round the World $990 


bay» 37 Days $295. Motor tours $7 a day 
up. Booklet B sent free. 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 80 Boylston St., Boston 


Motor Through England 


Automobiles of every make to be used 

















with or without chauffeur. Free advice. 
Personal attention. 
MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, Ltd. 
578 Madison Avenue, New York 
Comprehensive tours sailing in 
May, June and July. Splendid 
accommodations, moderate prices. 
Send for booklet. 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Tour oF HBUROPE 
TOUR OF 
Small Private Party 
EDWARD N. RESER 
171’ South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ELECT 
EUROPE S&kVice 1928 
Earn your trip by organizing a small party. 
Low rates. Liberal terms. 
Stratford Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 
Incomparable Y Summer 1928 Tour 
Spain, No. Africa, Sicily, Naples, to London. 
Firstclass. Restricted number. For circular 
address Professor, Coll. Sta., Box 581, Durham, N. C. 


WHERE, WHEN, HOW TO TRAVEL 


Let Us Tell and Help You 
Dixie Tours, Box 204, Kustis, Fla. 











Hotels and Resorts _ 





 aaare beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘‘ Outlook,” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 

















You Can Go to Europe 
A novel arrangement worth investigating. 
aie @ party and let us take on all details 
and responsibility. This is an unusual oppor- 
ae bm excellent tutelage. 
° JK, 1270 B’ way, New York 
11 Rue Boudreau, Paris 


Yecember 28, 1927 





Bermuda 


PRINCESS 


HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Now Open 
Same Management 
Special Holiday Rates until Jan. 15 
Cable Address: Princess, Bermuda 























Are you going to 
Europe ( 
Bermuda 
California 


South Africa > 


Conducted or independent tours. 
All details, booklets, rates, sent gratis. 


Write EVA R. DIXON, Director 


OUTLOOK TRAVEL BUREAU 
120 East 16th Street, New York 





~Bermuda 


. MOST central; moder- 
The American House ate; excellently run. 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA Details, rates, direct, or 
A. PASCHAL, Prop. Outlook Trave] Bureau. 


California 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 
California’s Famed Foothill Resort 

Nestled in the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking valley and sea. Eleva- 
tion 600 feet. Furnished bungalows, 2 to 7 
rooms. Central dining-room. | Electricity, 
hot and cold water. Surf bathing, 20 bath- 
houses on beach. ‘Tennis, horseback riding. 
Six miles from historic Santa Barbara, two 
from ocean and country club. Moderate 
rates. For folder address San Ysidro Ranch, 
Santa Barbara. Cal. 














Connecticut 


The Wayside Inn 


New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright, airy 
rooms; all modern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 


New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop. 
Cuba 


F Esq. 15, Vedado. 
The Savoy, Havana A Bf. ohn, M a 


ate. Delightfully located. Wellrun. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC Y=*)\"ys"0"- 


. ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON, DC, 
Near the Capitol and the 
Union Station 
Open to men and women. 
Hotel Lafayette fon" MSxccnene fosa. 


16th and Eye Sts. N.W. American oF “(weaky, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


monthly) rates. Booklet. 
Florida 
Attractive 2 
FLORIDA — firmishol apartments 


at moderate prices. Illustrated booklet. 
H. H. CRAIG, Box 152, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 



































Massachusetts 


HOTEL 


[PENOx 


Write to 
The Outlook Travel Bureau 
for rates, bookings, and details. 



















New York City 


OTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


Rooms WITH BATH Evening Dinner and 
Single—$3-$3.50-$4-$5 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double—$5-$6-$7 Luncheon . 50 

Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’ll feel “at home.” 


——____—————————————————— 
B, Sq. 
Hotel Judson >? yay eter St 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Paropees ple $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


Hotel Wentworth 
59 West 46th St., New York City 

The hotel you have been looking for 
which offers rest, comfortable appointments, 
thoughtful cuisine. In the heart of theatre 
and shopping center, just off Fifth Ave. 
Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, 














direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


New York 


Hotel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, Superior accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 








New Jersey 


THE POPLARS, Lakehurst, N. J. 


Delightful home in delightful winter resort, 
All modern conveniences. Further details, 
rates. Mrs. 8. L. Jones, Manager and Owner. 








South Carolina 


BELLAMY INN, Beaufort, S. C. 


An oldSouthern home, on the bay. Remodeled 
into exclusive tourist inn. Furnace heat; 
large, sunny, airy corner rooms; private 
baths. Tennis and shuffleboard court, good 
fishing and hunting. Good home cooking. 











A Mart of the Unusual 


Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, 
Marmalades, and Pecans 


Direct to consumer. Complete price list on 
request. S. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, Fla. 














HOW TO ENTERTAIN 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, min- 
strel music, blackface skits, vaudeville acts, 
monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertain- 
ments, musical readiags, stage handbooks, 
Big catalog free. 





make-up os. = 4 
Denison Co., 623 8. Wabash, Dept. 74, 
Chicago. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


_ BOYS’ camp, long established, large follow- 
ing, lease or sale, small investment. 8,212, 
Outlook. 


GIRLS’ school, 40 years of success, large 
enrollment, high class. Advanced age of head- 
mistress compels sale. Opportunity for edu- 
cator. 8,213, Outlook. 





STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Lewis 
stationer, Troy, N. Y. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 





INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, _social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians. cafeteria 
managers, Zovernesses, Companions. mothers’ 


helpers. housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St.. Providence. 

TEACHERS register now for attractive 
mid-year vacancies. Associated Teachers’ 
Agency, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big 
pay, fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
Gack, advancement. Write for free book, 





BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AO-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


COMPANION or COURIER. University 
man, traveled extensively, as companion to 
California, West Indies, anywhere, or would 
act as courier abroad. 8,144, Outlook. 

CULTURED woman, experienced, execu- 
tive ability, oifers her services in refined 
motherless home, or companion for elderly 
couple. 8,218, Outlook. 

NURSE, experienced, refined, for invalid. 
Physician’s reference. 8,219, Outlook. 

POSITION assistant superintendent fin 
or boys’ home, or supervisor school residence 
hall by educational specialist. 8,217, Outlook. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital. 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given @ 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

TRAVEL—Algeria, Sicily, Athens. Would 
like to have woman join me. 8,207, Outlook. 
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Did They Know What They 
Wanted P 


(Continued from page 530) 


ures. They are trying to educate voters 
to an appreciation of the value of the 
vote and to a knowledge of the way iv 
use it. 

The third path is that of the Woman’s 
Party. They made up the radical wing 
of the suffrage movement, and there is 
still about their meetings the fervor of 
martyrdom and the incense of a holy 
cause. They regard as their special 
charge the program of equal rights, and 
now that suffrage has been won and 
checked off the list, they are busy about 
all the other objectives—equal rights in 
church, home, law, the moral standard, 
foreign relations, the economic world, 
divorce, public office, property, the con- 
trol of earnings and of children, educa- 
tion, and anywhere else where there is 
discrimination against women. 

These are the major organized activi- 
ties of women, ‘These are the things 
about which they are avowedly busy, 
apart from husbands and children and 
jobs. But they do not give the complete 
picture. There is, for instance, the girl 
who burst out the other day: “Oh, do 
have done with this eternal talk about 
women! If only people would turn off 
the spotlight, and give us a chance to 
find out who we really are! I’m much 
more interested in being an individual 
than in being a woman.” 


ren SIMMEL, a wise German 
philosopher, says that the next job 
before women is the slow upbuilding of 
a feminine culture. He says that there 
are almost no feminine standards of ac- 
complishment, that the women who are 
acknowledged to have done great things 
have done them according to the stand- 
ards men have set up, that the Queen 
Elizabeths, the Rosa Bonheurs, the 
Madame Curies, have all been judged 
great by masculine scales. 

It may be that in the endeavor to find 
out who they are, what they can do, and 
how they like it women ‘must interpret 
“equal rights” in terms of imitation, 
must try to find out how masculine 
freedom feels before they can set up a 
clear-eyed, satisfactory code of feminine 
freedom. It may even be that their in- 
quiries will result in a new definition of 
freedom which will be the common pride 
of both men and women. 

Such wonderings seem far away from 
the vote and the ballot-box. People who 
expected that they would instantly re- 
form the abuses of government with 
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their votes may -well be disappointed. 
Yet it was that same campaign for suf- 
frage, with all its idealistic glamour, its 
passion for freedom, which started wo- 
men on their way. The vital thing is 


ca 
that now they are free, politically at 
least, to make their own experiments 
and their own mistakes, to choose their 
roads, and to be people in their own 
right. 


By the Way 


HE coldest spot in the world is 

Verkhoyansk, Siberia. On Janu- 
ary 15, 1865, the thermometer there 
registered 90.4 below zero. This is the 
record for all time. In the United 
States, Miles City, Montana, holds the 
record—65 degrees below zero. 


“We need more mutual understand- 
ing.” 

“Vep,” replied Farmer Corntossel in 
the Washington “Star.” ‘We’re work- 
in’ along that way. The bankers think 
they know all about farming and the 
farmers think they know all about bank- 
ing.” 

From “Punch:” 

Neighbor: ‘Yes, but I ’ad the last 
word wiv him. I sez to ’im, I sez, 
‘You’re as ugly as if you’d been meas- 
ured for it.’ ” 


_ 


It is getting so a man can’t even make 
his own funeral arrangements. A plan 
whereby one might pay for his own 
funeral in advance by installments was 
rejected by the California State Cor- 
poration Commission recently. 


Lie million dollars yearly is spent in 
electrical billboard advertising in 
Times Square, New York City. Some of 
the building owners no longer rent the 
interiors of rooms because they can ob- 
tain greater revenue from the signboard 
space covering the windows. The reason 
for the high space values is said to be 
the curiosity of the 125,000 daily visi- 
tors from other parts of the country. 


A sign before a Missouri farmhouse 
bears this legend: 
“Drive slow! 
Each!” 

Add to the wonders of the United 
States Mail Service: A letter addressed 
as follows: 


Chickens Five Dollars 


wood 

John 

Mass. 
was promptly and correctly delivered to 
John Underwood, of Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. 


a 


“Whut you-all runnin’ foh?” 
“Ah is tryin’ to stop a big fight.” 
“Hoo’s fightin’?” 

“Me an’ anotha niggah.” 


A friend of ours insists that he is so 
busy that he even saves a few moments 
in the barber-shop by having two mani- 
curists work on his hands instead of one. 


W Hy is it that “13” is so commonly 

regarded as an unlucky number? 
The superstition in this country is so 
strong that few of our hotels have a 
thirteenth floor and the Pullman Com- 
pany reports that great difficulty is en- 
countered in selling seat 13 in chair 
cars. But “13” is written all over- our 
country. There were 13 colonies. The 
first flag had 13 stars and 13 stripes. 
On our quarter dollars there are 13 stars 
over the head of Liberty, 13 leaves in 
the olive branch held by the eagle, 13 
thunderbolts in his talons, 13 bars on 
the shield, 13 feathers in each wing, and 
13 letters spell “quarter dollar.” Perry’s 
great naval battle was fought September 
13, 1813, and our famous John Paul 
Jones has 13 letters in his name, and 
was only 13 when he came to America. 
The first fleet ordered by the American 
Government consisted of 13 vessels. 


_ 


Perhaps you don’t know that cats, 
dogs, and raccoons are all color blind. 
Professor F. M. Gregg, of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, tried to teach them 
to come for meals by colored signals. 
He discovered that these animals do not 
see the colorful landscape we see, but 
live in an utterly gray world. 


Little girl: “Oh, look, mummy! 
There’s a snow man in front of that 
store.” 

The “snow man:” “Don’t you believe 
it. I’ve just been waiting an hour for 
my wife to come out.” 


Sie White House grounds have just 

been appraised at twenty-two mill- 
ion dollars. If President Coolidge had 
to pay taxes on his present home, it 
would cost him $374,000 a year, or 
nearly five times his salary. 


“Well,” said one farmer to another, 
“my land is exactly a mile square.” 

“Is that so?” queried the other. 
“Mine is exactly a square mile.” 

“Then, of course, there is no differ- 
ence,” replied the first. 

Now is that last statement correct or 
incorrect? 
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